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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Editor will be giad to consider any MSS., photograpns, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publicaticn in 
Country Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
adavess of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and A/SS, 


|THE PURITY OF SEEDS.| 
— 


HE futility of our English method of referring important 
subjects to a Departmental Committee is illustrated by 
what has occurred, or rather by what has not occurred, 
in regard to the subject before us. In 1gor a report 
was issued from a Committee, which had _ been 

appointed to enquire into the conditions under which agricultural 
seeds are at present sold; but. as so often happens, this document 
passed into the Government stores, and nothing whatever has 
been done. The subject presses at present because seedsmen in 
England have been brought face to face with the fact that other 
countries are not so passive as we are. They have recognised the 
importance of securing purity in their seeds. To take a case that 
came before us quite recently, if lucerne seed be sent to the 
Argentine, it has to be accompanied by a guarantee of freedom 
from dodder, and this is only one of many examples that could 
be quoted of the care exercised abroad. These facts were known to 
the Committee, which included many very eminent agriculturists, 
among them the Earl of Onslow who was chairman, Sir 
Jacob Wilson who is since dead, Mr. R. A. Anderson secretary 
of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, and others 
equally well known. The witnesses examined consisted of seed 
merchants, farmers, men of science, and representatives of the 
Central Chamber of Agriculture and certain co-operative 
societies. They found that seed was partly saved by the farmers 
at home, and partly imported from abroad. Farmers are 
in the habit of selling seed to one another; but, as they do 
not pcssess the cleaning appliances used by regular seed 
merchants, they are unable te winnow and clean their seeds 
properly. The report adds somewhat drily that ‘the price 
at which these seeds are sold not infrequently corresponds 
fairly accurately to their value.” We import clover seeds 
principally from Germany, Canada, the United States, France, 
Denmark, Holland, Austria and occasionally from New 
Zealand. Grass seeds are obtained practically from the same 
countries, with the addition of Finland and the United States. 
We grow most of our root seeds in Essex, Kent, Lincolnshire, 
Bedfordshire and Cambridgeshire. It was given in evidence that 
screenings bought at 3s. 6d. per quarter of eight bushels have 
been retailed to the Irish farmer by the hucksters at 1s. 3d. to 
1s. 6d. per bushel; but the reporter adds, with a touch of the 
same quiet humour as belore, “it should be borne in mind that 
the practice of giving long credit is general in the country 
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districts of Ireland” where this took place. It is far from con- 
soling to learn that rubbish is allowed to pass from one person 
to another merely because it is cheap. Tor it has to be remem- 
bered that bad seeds signify not only loss, but injury. In the 
case of seed coming from abroad, it may be purchased in excellent 
condition, and yet be of inferior quality on arrival in this country, 
owing to its deterioration from dampness or other causes. 

On the Continent they have been far before us in the 
establishment of seed-testing stations. The first was started at 
Tharandt in Germany in the year 1870. It has been followed 
by the establishment of similar stations in most of the Continental 
countries, usually as branches of the agricultural experimental 
stations, but sometimes for the exclusive purpose of testing 
seeds. The custom at Tharandt is that the purchaser of seeds 
from a firm whose name is on the list of those who have placed 
themselves under the control of the station, may within a definite 
time after delivery submit examples to be tested. Should the 
result be 5 per cent. or more below the warranty, it is at the 
option of the purchaser to take compensation or to return the 
seeds. Seed samples are tested for their purity and power ot 
germination. At Zurich, out of 8,o00 samples tested in 1899, 
850 were sent from this country. It is fair to say that the report 
paid a deserved compliment to the seedsmen of this country. The 
practice of guaranteeing the purity and germination of seeds is 
on the increase, and those who have adopted it have not found it 
necessary to charge a higher price than those who have not, 
Thus it is not casting any blame upon a highly respectable 
class of merchants to ask that a seed-testing station should be 
established. It would, however, be a great help to the pur- 
chaser. There is every reason to believe that the best class o! 
seedsman would willingly co-operate with the Government, as it 
is to their best interests that only pure and vital seeds should be 
sold. We have taken, or rather the Legislature has taken, a great 
deal of trouble to prevent adulteration in other commodities. The 
general principle that has been acted upon is that an article sold 
should fulfil the terms of its description and not be adulterated 
with foreign materials. Thus, if a cloth be described as woollen, 
the buyer has a right tosee that it is made of wooi. If he wishes 
a mixture of wool and some other fabric, he can purchase that in 
the proper quarter. So with all articles of food. If they are 
described as pure, the customer has legitimate ground of complaint 
should he find that they are not so. There ought to be no insuper- 
able difficulty in applying the same principle to the sale ol 
seeds. The expense would not be very considerable. ‘The cost 
of the seed-testing station at Copenhagen is about £700 pe 
annum. The subsidy paid to the station at Halle amounts to 
£14,000, which, with fees, covers the expenses. But the report 
says: ‘Far more than mere testing of seeds is undertaken there, 
and the witness who referred to the station believed that the 
seed-testing portion of the business was self-supporting.” 

After considering all the arguments fro and con, the Com- 
mittee recommended the establishment of one central seed-testing 
station under Government auspices, whose practice and procedure 
should be laid down from time to time and revised by a 
small committee of experts. It is fair to add that two 
members disagreed with the majority. Sir W. T. Thiselton- 
Dyer heid that ‘“‘a_ seed-testing station is a very doubtful 
enterprise for the Government to undertake,” and Mr. L. G. 
Sutton practically endorsed this opinion. Tney were, however, 
the only dissentients, and since the time that the report was 
issued public opinion has_ ripened considerably on the 
subject. There has been an extension of the principle of co- 
operation in buying seeds, so that a united body of farmers 
could purchase in greater bulk than could the individual alone. 
An effect of this has been to make the smallest farmer realise 
how advantageous it is for him to secure a high quality ot 
seeds. He has now been roused into a more active interest, and 
we feel sure that it would help a movement already started in 
favour of better seeds if a seed-testing station were instituted in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Committee. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Minnie 
Cochrane. Miss Cochrane is a daughter of the late 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thomas J. Cochrane, G.C.B., by 
his second wife, who was a daughter of Sir |. Denny-Wheeler- 
Cuffe, Baronet, and is a Lady-in- Waiting to H.R.H. Princess 
Henry of Battenberg. 

The Hon. Mrs. Ruaidhri Erskine, whose portrait was pub- 
lished in our issue of October 13th, should have been described 
as the daughter of the Marquesa de Braceras, which title her 
mother bears in her own right. 


*,* lt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application its made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to hum. 
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1 ORD CARRINGTON made a very important declaration 
i at Newcastle the other day. It should have the 
effect of lifting a vexed question out of the range of 
f party politics. Politicians on either side have long 
: been of opinion that the burdens on lard are 
e cessive. Most of them are survivals of a time when agri- 
c. ture was by far the most important industry in Great Britain, 
a d was, in fact, the chief source of wealth. Lord Carrington 
e pressed his full recognition of this fact, and said that the 
( overnment were also fully alive to their responsibilities in the 
natter. He promised to do his best to obtain some relief from 
t.e unfair burden which pressed so heavily on agricultural 
i terests. The subject is so very difficult that it has been 
previously avoided by the Government of the day, and Lord 
Carrington will confer a very great service on the interests which 
: represents if he can find a practical and workable solution. 
\YVe do not think that he has made any mistake in calculating 
upon the assistance of both sides of the House for the purpose of 
arriving at some equitable arrangement. 


The decision of the War Stores Commission will commend 
itself to those who recognise the necessity of dealing sternly with 
anything in the shape of corruption in our forces. General 
Lyttelton is exonerated; the Secretary of State has ‘‘ advised his 
colleagues in the Government that it was almost humanly 
impossible for that officer at once to supervise the system of 
supply, and at the same time adequately control the troops.” 
General Lyttelton had as much as any man could possibly do in 
the withdrawal of the troops. A number of officers are altogether 
exonerated, no action will be taken in the case of twenty officers 
and non-commissioned officers, seven officers are let off with a 
reprimand, and four, in addition to being censured, are deprived of a 
varying number of steps of seniority. Several have been called upon 
to retire on such retired pay as their services allow them, while 
others have been deprived of their retired pay, and a few men have 
been discharged for misconduct. It is painful to think that brave 
men have at Aldershot been deprived of the marks of honour 
won by them in the field, but the lesson, if sharp, is salutary. 
The integrity and incorruptibility of our military officers and men 
are part of the national honour, which must be kept unstained 
and beyond the shadow of reproach. War will always have tempta- 
tions, but we expect more honesty now than in darker days. 

According to the Board of Trade report on the state of the 
labour market in September, the prosperity shown by the export 
and import returns and by the increase in the national income 
extends to the labouring classes. Compared with a year ago, we 
are told, all the principal industries showed an improvement, with 
the exception of the boot and shoe trade and the tin-plate trade. 
In the trades unions making returns 3°8 per cent. are given as 
unemployed, as compared with 5°3 per cent. at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1905. This is a welcome improvement, and we hope 
that during the trying months that are now coming on the rate of 
improvement will be maintained. The effect of the changes in 
rates of wages during the month was an increase of about £670 
per week. But that suggests another subject which is nct 
mentioned in the report. During the last few weeks there have 
been ominous signs of the approach of one of those conflicts 
between employers and employed that generally occur at times 
of exceptional prosperity. Upto the time that the report was 
written such friction as had occurred had been settled by 
uwbitration in one form or another, and we trust more reliance 
will be placed upon this pacific means of settling quarrels than 
ipon any proceedings likely to upset trade and throw men out of 
work. 





The old almanack makers who delighted in drawing dark 
and gloomy pictures of the future could not in their most lurid 
moments have imagined a series of calamities by land and sea so 
great as have occurred during the present year. The latest is the 
deplorable explosion at Durham, by which a large number of 
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miners were entombed, and twenty-four lost their lives. Had 
the accident occurred at any other time of the day than it did, the 
list of casualties would have been much larger. It is by no 
means the worst of the series. During the year the world has 
been visited by nearly all the scourges spoken of in the Apocalypse, 
from earthquakes downwards, and if there have been no great 
wars going on, at least there have been rumours of wars in abun- 
dance. It is a curious but often-noticed fact that disasters never 
come singly; as the old proverb has it, “It never rains but it 
pours.” Perhaps after such an experience as we have had this 
year we may expect a period of comparative tranquillity, when 
we may once again look in the newspapers without the expecta- 
tion of being horrified by the report of some new calamity. 


The career of the late Sir Richard Tangye is in its way 
typical of the active, bustling times in which he lived. He began 
life at the very lowest rung of the ladder. Except for the fact 
that when nine years of age he broke bis arm, it is possible that 
he would have been doomed to a life of manual labour, in a sense 
one of those “ mute inglorious Miltons” that the poet Gray sung 
of. He appears even as a youth, however, to have had a will of 
his own; and when his friends wanted him to become a school- 
master, and, indeed, got him a start in that department of 
activity, he abandoned it at the age of eighteen, and took a 
place as clerk at £50 a year in a small Birmingham engineering 
establishment. His brother George joined him, and both having 
a turn for mechanics, they eventually set up a shop of their own, 
for which they paid the insignificant rent of four shillings a week. 

3y ceaseless enterprise, labour and ingenuity the business of the 

Tangye brothers grew, until the small workroom at four shillings.a 
week had extended into some twenty acres of ground whereon 2,500 
men were employed. Yet Sir Richard never allowed his mind 
to materialise. He had fresh and vivid interests quite outside of 
business. He travelled, he wrote books, he cultivated a taste 
for art, and he tried to improve the condition of the labouring 
men of Birmingham. In a word, he lived a full and noble life, 
and has lett behind him a great reputation. 


SHADOWS. 
The shadows that I feared are fled, 
The hate, the shame, the wrong, 
I laid them down among the dead 
And sang the dead a song. 


O Love that waited, hoped and praved, 
No tears are left for you, 

I live, and living long have paid 

For every joy that flew. 

O eyes that met mine in the first 

Sweet morn I woke to earth, 

The seas have rolied, the rains have burst 
The sky that saw my birth. 


The rose of vouth was faded fast, 

Love’s sun burned far too bright. 

I asked for peace, my soul was cast 

Irom night to darker night. 

The shadows that I feared are fled; 

No hate, no shame, no wrong 

Are left to mock the quiet dead 

Beyond the reach of song. R.'G: 


It is sometimes asserted that modern conditions are not 
favourable to the accumulation of great fortunes, but Mr. Asquith, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is not likely toadmit this. He 
has been extremely fortunate in the magnitude of the death duties 
that have swollen the exchequer. The death of Mrs. Lewis- 
Hill brings the thirteenth millionaire’s estate under liability to 
duty during the present year. The series began with Sir Charles 
Tennant, who died leaving over £3,900,000. Mr. Alfred Beit 
left nearly the same sum, Lord Grimthorpe over £2,000,000, 
and the others have all been over £1,000,000. Outside the 
list are many great fortunes, ranging from £200,000 to 
£750,000. It would be interesting to speculate how far this will 
continue. Some observers are of the opinion that men of the 
younger generation, when they grow rich, are much apter to spend 
their money than were their fathers. That, however, is a guess 
that can scarcely rest on any sure foundation. The truth remains 
that immense fortunes are still being made both here and else- 
where. President Roosevelt has given it as his opinion that they 
are detrimental to the best interests of the United States. If we 
consider how much money has been bequeathed to charitable 
and educational institutions in this country, we can scarcely feel 
justified in endorsing the opinion of the President of the United 
States. 

Now when the leaves begin to fall and the last apples are 
reddening in the orchard is the time when the apiarian begins to 
reckon up his accounts for the year. They vary as much as the 
weather has done, and that is sayinga good deal. In the South 
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of England the little workers enjoyed far more than an average 
share of sunshine, and made good use of it, but north of the 
Trent the conditions became less favourable, and the crop of honey 
gradually diminishes till we reach the central Highlands, where 
it was, practically speaking, a failure. Scotland during the 
whole of the year has received more than its due share of 
rainy and cold weather, and the results to the bee-keeper have 
been serious. And bees are somewhat more important in the 
North than in the South, chiefly by reason of the fact that they 
are able to reap two harvests—one from the flowers, and the 
other from the heather, the hive often being carried many miles 
to secure the advantage of the latter. Heather honey commands 
a much higher price in the market than flower honey, the prices 
in an average year being about 2s. 6d. a pound for the one and 
1s. for the other. 


It is very satisfactory to find that the American and 
Canadian apples are so fine in quality, and so numerous. Their 
quality we have already had an opportunity of testing, for they 
have been coming over for a fortnight or so, and by all accounts 
they have had a bumper crop both in the States and the 
Dominion. At the same time, it is just a little unfortunate that 
this excellence there should coincide with a year which has been, 
on the whole, in spite of some local exceptions, a very good one 
for the English apple crop. Probably the prices ot the home- 
grown apples will be less high than if the foreign fruit had been 
less plentiful. ‘This is a point which touches the producer; the 
eater of the apple may rejoice with a whole heart over the 
excellence of the crop on both sides of the sea, though even he 
may reflect that, on the whole, things would perhaps have been 
better ordered if the good years over there could be fitted in so as 
to help out the poor years here, and vice versa, rather than that 
the crops in both countries should be so good at the same time. 
But we grow more and more dependent on the countries across 
the sea for our apples, and especially for the best eating apples. 


For the last two or three years many of the farmers of the 
highly-cultivated land in the Lothians of Scotland have been 
following the example of the farmers in parts of the Western 
Lowlands, as in Ayrshire, for instance, of getting a double crop 
off their land—in the first place a crop of early potatoes, to be 
dug in July, and then to be followed immediately by some such 
crop as rape. The land which is thus forced to yield a double 
crop is treated very liberally in the way of dressing; but the 
result is found to pay the farmers well for the expense in work 
and in manure which is put into the ground. The potatoes are 
not stored, but are put into barrels in the field itself and taken 
away to market. 

It has been claimed, and with some justice, for the gannets 
of the Bass that they are the oldest family in Scotland. It would, 
at least, be difficult to find another family which can show as 
long a tenure of a territorial home. By many it was thought 
that when the lighthouse, now constructed and working for 
several years, was set up on the Bass Rock the flashing of the 
light would so scare the gannets as to make them quit this 
ancient family possession. ‘They accommodated themselves to it, 
however, with but little disturbance. It is said by those who 
know the rock well that the birds have retired from the 
immediate neighbourhood of the lighthouse and are resorting 
more to the side remote from it, but that is all the notice they 
have taken of it. There is some talk at the present moment of 
putting up a fog-signalling apparatus on the rock, to give warning 
of danger to ships in a fog. If this project should ever reach the 
stage of realisation, it will be interesting to see whether this 
further outrage on the peace of their island home will be accepted 
by the gannets as calmly as the light. The fearful booming 
noise will surely be a sore trial. Probably the love of home will 
still prevail, and they will remain on the Bass as before, but, if 
not, there are several other homes still in their occupancy along 
the Scottish Coast—Ailsa Craig, for instance, that western 
counterpart of the Bass Rock in the east. 


Right up to the closing days of the rod-angling on the 
Tay, the comparative drought continued in Scotland so as 
to keep the river clear and low, and give the fish no chance of 
running up, and the angler no chance of reasonable sport. It 
has been a very disappointing year. In Scotland, unlike 
England, August was a very wet month, and the fish had 
abundant opportunity of running up then, but they did not avail 
themselves of the chance as they ought to have done; and since 
September began there has been hardly any rain to speak of. 
Scotiand even escaped all the heavy rain which fell in England 
about the last week of the angling, which in other years has so 
often been the best on the Tay, as well as on other rivers. The 
conclusion of the matter is that few fish have been caught with 
the rod, and it is a conclusion which applies equally well to the 
Spey and other rivers. The rivers rosea little on the 13th, in 
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consequence of heavy rain the previous night; but it was a smal! 
flood, and came too late for some. 


The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have now decided, 
as a result of their enquiry held in the summer, that no sufficient 
case has been made out for the inclusion of the upper reaches of 
the Test and Itchen in the district presided over by the Board of 
Conservancy for the Avon and the Stour; but they are of opinion 
that the lower portions of these rivers should be piaced under a 
board of conservators, and propose holding a further enquiry as 
to how far up these rivers the points of demarcation shall be 
fixed. At present the Department will not agree to include waters 
above Kimbridge Mill on the Test, and St. Cross Mill on the 
Itchen. Opinions, however, will be very divided as to any 
proposal to hand over any portions of these famous and valuabie 
trout streams to a board of conservancy, above Romsey and 
Bishopstoke on the Test and Itchen respectively, and on those 
in favour of any such action lies the onus of proving that there is 
any likelihood of the change resulting in the making of salmon 
fisheries which will, in money value, compare at all with the 
present worth of the water preserved solely in the interests of 
trout. 


There has always been an air of pleasant romance about the 
operations in Tobermory Bay and the treasure-seeking of the 
syndicate which is trying to find the bullion supposed to have 
sunk there with a galleon of the Spanish Armada. A final touch 
of the wand of the magician of romance seems to be added by 
the latest intelligence to the effect that the operations, which had 
been suspended for the winter season, are being very actively 
resumed in consequence of a diviner having indicated very 
exactly the position of the guns and golden treasure. If it should 
turn out that this diviner has divined correctly, it will do much to 
restore confidence in the virtue of the rod, which must have been 
more than alittle shaken by the recent conclusion of Professor 
Wertheimer after his loug investigation of the methods and the 
achievements of the water ‘* dowsers.” 


MAYA. 
Where cold the east wind bloweth 
Past frozen pine and fir, 
A grey ass slowly goeth, 
An old man riding her. 
His face is lean and bitter 
His eyes are nearly blind, 
His rags perhaps were- fitter 
A scarecrow to enwind, 
But o’er the heath and grasses 
The shadow following nigh 
Seems of a knight who passes 
With banner borne on high. 

A. H. 


It is to be feared that lovers of the country in the town will 
not be able with all their protests to save the Embankment trees. 
Anyone who watches the operations of the men now at work 
excavating for the tramway line can see for themselves that the 
trees are in urgent danger. Indeed, it is admitted that the roots 
of many have already been seriously injured, and that the 
branches all along the line will require lopping. Thus the 
beauty of this road is in the way of being seriously injured. 
Mr. Basil Homes, the secretary, writes somewhat despairingly 
about it, and suggests as a sort of last resource that only single- 
deck cars should be used. It is to be feared that this suggestion, 
however, will fall on deaf ears. The cars will not be run on the 
Embankment alone, as doing that would necessitate a change 
every time a bridge was crossed. It will probably occur that the 
same cars will be used along the Embankment that carry 
passengers on the other part of the line. 

Among the crops seldom recorded in the public journal 
coffee has to be numbered, but this year the produce is so 
extraordinarily large as to merit special attention. Mr. Anderson, 
the American Consul-General at Rio de Janeiro, reports that the 
crop in Brazil will probably break all previous records. At 
the present moment the prospect has rather discouraged dealers 
than otherwise, but they will benefit in the long run if the 
production of a bumper crop has the effect of popularising 
the use of coffee. As a matter of fact what keeps it from 
outrivalling tea in the homes of the poorer middle classes 
is that it is a much more expensive beverage, that is, if it be 
purchased in its purity. Coffee mixtures are not as a rule 
palatable, and the essence of coffee procurable at railway stations 
isan impossible potation. But if coffee be obtained of the best 
quality and be properly made, it has many points of superiority 
to its cheaper substitute tea, and many people would find it an 
agreeable alternative if the better kinds of cotfee could be bought 
by them at a more reasonable rate. 
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Mr. Ruskin, a true lover, if ever there was one, of the 
-autiful in Nature, as well as in Art, is one of the writers who 
have insisted most strongly on the degree to which the purity of 
the atmosphere all over our island is defiled and bedimmed by 
te smoke of its many chimneys, especially from the factories and 
e foundries. Most of us will have read these lamentations 
y, and, perhaps, with some little incredulity as to the alleged 
cause being adequate to produce the effect. It so happens that 
t.e very still weather of the passing autumn has given to every- 

e in the country who is unlucky enough to have a factory 

imney within view of his windows an admirable opportunity 

correcting his scepticism. The mornings have been 
igularly pure and clear, and on looking out in the early hours, 
fore the chimneys were giving out their smoke, there has often 
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been no cloud to dim their soft brilliance ; but in a short time 
the chimney may be seen emitting its diurnal fumes—we are 
fortunate enough if they are not nocturnal also—and 
within an hour, in the calm air, they will have spread abroad, 
covering an area of perhaps a mile in length, in the direction of 
the most prevalent current, and of a couple of hundred yards or 
so in width, with a smoky pall. If we multiply this area bv 
such an estimate as it may amuse us to make of the number of 
similar chimneys all the country over, and add to that the even 
larger extent around our coasts affected in a like way by the 
coasting steamers with their dirty smoke, we may arrive very 
simply at a conclusion which will more than justify all the 
lamentations of Mr. Ruskin, and make us long most fervently for 
the invention of some efficient means of smoke abatement. 


KEDDLE NET FISHING. 











E. Whiteman. 


NE of the most interesting, if not most remarkable, 
industries of the sea coast is the keddle net fishing, 
which for a great number of years has been carried 
on along the sands of Rye Bay. To visitors to 
t he 

ancient town of 
Rye the keddle 
net fishing is, 
perhaps, the most 
attractive feature. 
It is not at all 
surprising that the 
general public 
should know so 
little of the way 
in which the 
mackerel finds its 
way to their 
break fast-tables, 
vecause the 
industry, or rather 
he way in which 
t is carried out, 
is practically 
unique. Itis very 
‘ew people indeed 
who understand 
the meaning of 
the word keddle. 
The forms of the 
word are kiddell, 
kydle, kettle, 


kiddle; old French, ff. Whiteman. 








CARTS IN THE POUNDS. 





A SMALL CATCH. 
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‘‘yuidel,” and a later form, “guideau,” or ‘a wicker engine 
whereby fish are caught.” The word is mentioned in the thirty- 
third clause of Magna Charta, and in Buckland’s publication 
‘Fishes’? he mentions the keddle nets at Rye. This keddle net 
fishing is a most 
exceptional way of 
capturing the fish, 
which are princi- 
pally mackerel, 
and in some years 
it is a most 
remunerative en- 
terprise. As in 
many other indus- 
tries, however, the 
good seasons have 
to compensate for 
the bad; but a 
good deal depends 
upon the know- 
ledge and energy 
of those people 
who carry on the 
business as to the 
financial result of 
the season’s work. 
It is a matter of 
getting the nets 
down at the 
opportune time. 
Then, again, a 
great deal 
depends upon 


~ - 
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atmospherical conditions. A dealer who has a_ better 
knowledge of the business than another has a pretty good 
idea when a big haul of the fish may be expected, and is, 
therefore, prepared for any emergency. Again, as in other 
enterprises, the man who has the biggest capital is the one who 
reaps the richest harvest, for he can afford to let the netting 
remain longer than his poorer competitor, who, at the risk of 
losing his nets, has perforce to take them up, and, maybe, when 
another haul comes along, finds himself altogether unprepared. 
An instance of this occurred at Rye this year. When it was 
thought the season was at an end, the smaller dealers took away 
their nets, whereas a more influential and enterprising trader 
allowed his to remain, and had several subsequent large catches. 
It is a question whether anyone can say when first this peculiar 
form of fishing began, but the industry was possibly established 
over Ico years ago. Licences were granted by the Board of 
Trade, for which a certain sum was paid for the privilege of 
putting down the nets at a certain spot, and the business has 
proved so profitable that in several cases these licences have 
been handed down from generation to generation, and have on 
more than one occasion been the subject of lawsuits and family 
quarrels. It is almost absolutely impossible now to obtain one 
of these licences, 
or, rather, to find 
a vacant place in 
Rye Bay, because 
practically all the 
suitable ‘ pitches” 
are appropriated. 
Therefore, it is 
a case of waiting 
for dead men’s 
shoes. The nets 
are carried out for 
about a mile at 
right angles to the 
shore on_ poles 
about 2oft. high, 
which are put in 
the sand to a 
depth of some 4ft. 
Straw is bound 
tightly round the 
bottom of each 
pole, which keeps 
them as firm as 
the proverbial 
rock. This is a 
fact which seems 
almost incredible 
when one con- 
siders the great 
pressure upon 
them when the 
nets are full and 
there is a more 
than usually strong 
tide and wind. It is 
very seldom indeed 
that they break down. The poles are placed 3yds. apart. 
There are generally about three bythes, sometimes four, which 
are formed, as seen in the illustrations, by the same poles 
and nets; but they are here placed in a circle about 5oyds. 
in diameter, with 
an opening where 
the line of nets 
joins, and are so 
constructed — that 
the fish on the ebb 
of the tide pass 
down the - range 
and into the bythe. 
Then comes, per- 
haps, what is the 


THE NETS. 











most interesting 
part: of the 
industry. As the 


tide ebbs_ the 
horses draw the 
carts into’ the 
bythes, or pounds, 
through the water. 
With a draw net 
the fish are hauled 
together and 
tipped by a 
spoon net into 
the carts. They 
are then brought 


to shore, where Z, Whiteman. 
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WORKING THE DRAW NET. 
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Copyright. 
packing operations are commenced. It is the hauling-in of 
the fish which is more interesting to the onlooker, and many 
people altogether unconnected with the business take an 
active participation in the proceedings. A_ special attire 
has, of course, to be donned for the occasion, and oilskin 
overalls are usually resorted to. The keddle nets are situated 
at Camber, about a mile and a-half from Rye, and 2ooyds. 
or 300yds. from the beach. Here the packing of the boxes is 
done, a special gang of men and women being emploved for the 
purpose. These people are paid by the tide, and during the 
season their earnings are by no means inconsiderable. The fish 
are promptly conveyed in waggons to Rye Station, whence 
they are immediately despatched to London and other large 
towns. There are sometimes thousands of boxes of mackerel 
or herrings as the case may be, and it is not at all an unusual 
thing to charter a special train in the middle of the night to take 
fish to town. The quietude of the quaint old town is, during the 
mackerel season, 
disturbed by the 
carts and waggons 
and other vehicles 
passing through 
the streets in the 
late hours of the 
night, and it is 
not surprising that 
the trade forms 
the only topic of 
conversation until 
the season is at an 
end. There are, 
naturally, draw- 
backs to an enter- 
prise of this kind, 
and losses are 
involved, as in 
the fruit trade 
and others in 
which _ perishable 
stuff is concerned. 
Then the exces- 
sive railway rates 
eat up a deal of 
Copyright the profit, and 
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so take ‘the gilt off the gingerbread.” In many cases, when 
there is a great glut of fish, a large quantity is left on 
the sands to rot, or carted away to the land for manuring 
purposes. This is the most regrettable feature of the under- 
taking. Itis a thousand pities that good and whoiesome food 
hould be wasted, when thousands of 

poor people are literally starving ; ~ 
put it is a singular fact that the poor >» 
it Rye seldom trouble themselves to a. i 
ake advantage of the opportunities . 
which are thus offered them. It is 
.pparently an illustration of the old } 
roverb which says  ‘ familiarity | 
‘reeds contempt.” 


A BOOK OF 
THE WEEK. 


UCH was expected from Mr. 
Bram _ Stoker’s Personal 
Reminiscences of Henry 
Irving (Heinemann), and, 
to speak frankly, we are 
ot quite sure whether the result 
disappointing or the reverse. In 
| preface the author tells us that his 
‘ook is not intended as a life, but only 
. grouping of such matters as ‘came 
into my own purview.” It would 
sarcely be untrue, then, to describe 
the work as the reminiscences of 4. Whéteman. 
Mr. Bram Stoker, with — special 
relation to Henry Irving. He describes his own part of the work 
asan attempt ‘to show future minds something of Henry Irving 
as he was to me.” The work has not been done with consum- 
mate literary ability, as Mr. Bram Stoker has an inveterate 
tendency to make heavy dots for his 1’s and thick crosses for his 
t's. Some of his stories lose considerably from this defect. 
As an example of what we mean we might take the first 
anecdote that comes to hand. It relates to an ambitious 
young clergyman who, as an old friend of Mr. Disraeli, had 
been appointed by him chaplain to the Queen. Some time 
afterwards the Premier was surprised to receive a visit from 
his protégé, who said that he wished to trespass further on 
the kindness of his patron. 


When asked what it was he answered : 

**[ nave through your kindness—for which I am eternally grateful— 
been notified that | am to preach before her Majesty on Sunday week. So I 
have come to ask you if you would very kindly give me some sort of 
hint in the matter!” The Premier, after a moment’s thought, had 
answered ; 

‘*Weii, you see, I am not much in the habit of preaching sermons 
myself, so I must leave thit altogether 
to your discretion. 3ut_ I can tell 
this: If you will preach for fifteen m‘nutes 
the Queen will listen to you. If you will 
preach for ten minutes she will listen 
with interest, But if you will preach 
for five minutes you will be the most 
popular chaplain that has ever been at 
Court.” 

‘*And what do you think,” he went on, 
“this egregious young man said: 

‘But, Mr. Disraeli, |! ow can I do myself 
justice in five minutes ?’ 

Then came the super-cynicac remark of the 
statesman-of-the-world : 

‘Fancy wantirg to do himself justice— 
nd before the Queen !’” 


The sentence we have put in 
italics in our opinion ruins the story. 
The art of leaving as much as 
possible to the intelligence and 
imagination of the hearer or reader 
is nine-tenths of good story-telling. 
As a_ better example we take an 
necdote of Sir George Elliott and 
Disraeli: 


“*T thought it odd,” said Sir George, 
“that the Queen’s picture should hang on 
he side wall, whilst another was over the 
himney- piece, which was the place of honour,” and asked 
Dizzy if they should not be changed. 
a pause; 


FE. Whiteman. 


IIe smiled as he said, after 


‘Well, her Majesty did me the ho ow: of visiting me twice at [lughenden ; 
but ske did not make the suggestion !’ 
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“* Fle said it very sweetly. It was a gentle rebuke. I don’t know how I 
cime to make such a blunder.” 

There is another reading of the speech which I think he did not see. 

Mr. Bram Stoker saw Irving for the first time at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, on the evening of Wednesday, 
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August 28th, 1867, and ever since he seems to have been 
on very intimate terms with him. In those days Mr. Stoker 
was a dramatic critic, and Irving appears to have fired his 
enthusiasm. As early as 1876 we find Irving sending him 
a photograph with this inscription on it, ‘‘ My dear friend 
Stoker. God bless you! God biess you! Henry Irving. 
Dublin, December 3, 1876.” On this Mr. Stoker makes 
the following comment : 


In those moments of our mutuil emotion he too had found a 
friend and knew it. Soul had looked into soul! From that hour 
began a friendship as profound, as close, as lasting as can be between 
two men. 

He has gone his road. Now he lies amongst the great dead; his battle 
won; the desire of his heart for the advancement of his chosen and beloved 
art accomplished ; his ambition satisfied ; his fame part of the history and 
the glory of the nation. 

Ani the sight of his picture before me, with those loving words, the 
record of a time of deep emotion and full understanding of us both, each foi 
the other, unmars me once again as I write. 


It sounds somewhat too demonstrative for English taste. 


— 5 Has, | 
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The solid interest of the book, and one which will give it great 
value in the eyes of actors, is the account of the most careful and 
thorough manner in which Irving studied his characters. 
Here we know that Mr. Bram Stoker is giving a veracious report, 
because all that he says is sO thoroughly consistent with the 
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character of the man, and with the style of his acting. The 
chapters devoted to Tennyson have as much literary interest as 
anything in the two volumes. Theactor made many suggestions to 
the Poet Laureate, but Tennyson was one of those who do not act 
very well except on their own initiative. When asked. to make 
a play of “Enoch Arden,” he declared he would rather not deal 
with the subject a second time, and the same objection was raised 
when “ King Arthur” was suggested. Many eld Tennysonian 
stories are retold, but this one we think is new: 


Amongst other things he mentioned a little incident at Farringford, 
when in his own grounds an effusive lady, a stranger, said at rather than to 
him, of course, alluding to the berries of the wild rose, then in profusion : 

‘What beautiful hips !’ 

“I’m so glad you admire “em, ma’am,” he had answered, and he laughed 
heartily at the memory. I mention this as an instance of his love of humour. 
IIe had intense enjoyment of it. 

Tennyson gave to Irving praise such as it has been the 
fortune of lew artists to receive from so competent a judge. For 
be it remembered the late laureate was a life-long student and 
lover of Shakespeare. He said to Stoker: 

“*T did not think Irving could have improved his Hamlet of five years 
ago; but now he has improved it five degrees. And those five degrees have 
lifted it to Heaven!” 

Mr. Stoker and Tennyson appear to have had some serious 
discussions. On one occasion Lord Tennyson said : 


*©You know I don’t believe in an eternal hell, with an All-merciful 
God. I believe in the All-merciful God! It would be better otherwise that 


ed 


men should believe they are only ephemera ! 

This reads somewhat brusquely taken from its context. We 
ought to explain that it was the sequel to what must have been 
an un ommonly interesting conversation on a_ well-known 
passage in “In Memoriam.” Mr. Bram Stoker is most 
happy when describing Irving in the company of other artists. 
There is an account of a supper at the Beefsteak Club, where 
the company consisted of Henry Irving, Mr. Stoker, Bastien 
Lepage the painter, Libotton the violoncellist and Sarah 
Bernhardt. There must have been much to remember from that 
meeting, but we doubt 1f a more pregnant sentence was uttered 
than this by Bastien Lepage: “In an original artist the faults 
are brothers to the qualities.” Of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, 
Mr. Stoker says: ‘She was always charming and fresh and 
natural,” and it was in artistic circles that she was seen at her 
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best. It would be of little use to talk of Irving without bringing 
in Toole, and the description of the friendship of these two great 
actors is done in the author’s best manner. Toole woul 
never hear anyone speak of Irving except in a becoming way 
without a protest, and : 


When one entertained there was always a placé for the other; whoev: 
had the good fortune to become a friend of either found his friendship double 
at once. The two men seemed to supplement each other’s natures. Eac 
had, in its own way and of its own kind, a great sense of humour.  Tooie’ 
genial, ebullient, pronounced ; Irving’s saturnine, keen, and suggestiv: 
Both had—each a:ain in his own way—a very remarkable seriousness. Thos 
who only saw Toole in his inimitable pranks knew little how keenly the mai 
felt emotion ; how unwavering he was in his sense of duty; how earnest i) 
his work. With Irving the humour was a fixed quantity, which all throug 
his life kept its relative proportion to his seriousness ; but Toole, being 
low-comedian, and perhaps because of it, seemed at times vastly different i 
his hours of work and relaxation. 


The stories of the pranks that the two used to play in thy 
days of their lusty manhood are good reading, although they provok« 
a certain amount of melancholy now that they are both gone 
Of Ellen Terry Mr. Stoker writes equally well. ‘She seems,’ 
he says, ‘‘ to have the happy faculty of spinning gaiety out of th: 
very air,” and of her Ophelia Mr. Irving once said: 


How Shakespeare must have dreamed when he was able to write a pai 
like Ophelia, knowing that it would have to be played by a boy! Conceiv. 
his delight and gratitude ifhe could but have seen Ellen Terry in it! 

This is high praise, but it is praise thoroughly deserved b 
the great actress to whom it is applied. If this book be judge 
by the result, it must be considered a great success because of th: 
fine impression it leaves behind in regard to Irving. As a mat 
he was above all else loyal to his calling. Tennyson, when h 
succeeded to the laureateship, said that he received the laure 
greener from the brows of him who uttered nothing base. Ther: 
is no laureateship on the stage, but if there had been the sam 
words could have been applied to Irving. He enaobled hi 
profession, and in the ordinary relations of life he was kind 
honourable and conscientious to a degree. Up to the time o 
his appearance on the stage the actor was looked down upon. 
There still remains something of the old feeling of his being aki 
to the vagabond. But Irving, no less by his sterling merits as ai 
artist than by the dignity of his conduct, raised the professior 
appreciably in the public eye and made it something of which t: 
be proud and not ashamed. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Tue Best Burtrer. 

N certain of our contemporaries controversy has been carried 

on for the last few weeks in regard to the quality of butter. 

Some correspondents hold that what is obtained from 
Denmark ranks first. Others swear by Normandy, and 

a third party feels assured that Australian butter has 

no superior. Now this can scarcely be classified with those 
subjects which are more or less matters of opinion. Butter 
is a substance that can be subjected to certain definite tests. 
Taste in regard to it is of little account, because in few 
instances has the palate been thoroughly educated to 
appreciate the delicacies of its flavour. The ordinary grocer 
knows that his typical customer wants exactly the same quality 
of butter every week, and therefore he cries out for uniformity. 
To him, indeed, this is the blessed word Mesopotamia; but unifor- 
mity can only be procured by lowering the quality of the very 
best butter. How it is done is no secret. The exporter 
in Normandy, Denmark and _ Australia deals with butter 
which has come from many different churns, but has been 
ground up and amalgamated. In other words, the best and the 
worst of those samples which would be classed as good enough 
to form the uniform butter are mingled together so as to get butter 
of an average type. It may be taken, then, as certain that no 
factory-made butter has attained excellence. This we propose to 
show by means of an experiment. Arrangements are in progress 
for the purpose of subjecting butter to what ought to be a final and 
satisfactory test. We propose to submit butter, the very best of its 
kind, purchased in the best shops, to an eminent analyst, who 
will have no clue to the origin of any sample, as the parcels 
will be wrapped in paper that gives no aid to identification. 
Nor is it our purpose to extol the merits of any particular brand 
of butter. We shall get the best Danish, the best Normandy, 
the best Australian, the best English procurable in the open market, 
and publish the analysis without mentioning any names. Ona 
future occasion there will be more to say on the subject, as our 
arrangements are not yet completed; but the result ought to be of 
great interest to all who desire to have on their table the best 
quality of butter that can be procured. Of course, we are very 
well aware of the fact that in this country nearly every dairy 


produces a quality of its own, but of recent years there has been 

a strenuous attempt on the part of many who are practically 

interested in English agriculture to improve the standard, and 

we feel certain that the plan we have outiined will go a long way 

towards the attainment of their very legitimate ambition. ; 
A SPLENDID CROSS-BRED. 

The cow of which we show a photograph is a very remarkable 
animal, if for nothing else than for the fact that at twenty-four years 
of age it was able to take the first prize in the butter test at the 
Dairy Show. It belongs to Captain Smith-Neill of Wendover, 
Bucks, and in the catalogue it is said that the breeder is unknown. 
Doctor secured forty-nine points and aggregated the highest record 
in the show, her achievement for one day being 43lb. of milk and 
2lb. 50z. of butter. She calved on April 26th, and is due to calve 
in April, 1907. The method of calculating the points is that a 
point is credited to the cow for every ten days since calving, 
taking the first forty days, with a maximum of forty points. A 
point is given for every pound of milk, taking the average of two 
days. Twenty points are credited for every pound of butter-fat 
produced, and four points for every pound of solids other than fat. 
It will be seen, therefore, that Doctor came triumphantly through 
a very severe test. 

A SmaLt Hovper’s BALANCE-SHEET. 

One who has had practical experience of working a snial 
holding in Surrey has sent us the following account and balance 
sheet. No doubt many of our readers who have gone into the 
subject will be inclined to look upon it critically, as no tw« 
holdings are managed alike, and the expenses connected with 
one often seem strange to those who are upon another. We 
should be very glad to hear any well-informed ideas or views ot 
the subject, but it is only right to assure our readers beforehand 
that this is no fancy sketch, but the story of a man who has taken 
a small holding and worked hard upon it. Not only that, but he 
has to keep a most careful watch upon the outgoings and the 
incomings. The result of a year’s working, we are sure, will be 
of great interest to many of our readers: 

Michaelmas Day having just passed, I thought it would be of interest to 
a great number of peopie to publish my balance-sheet of a sixteen-acre holding 
in Surrey, Of these sixteen acres fourteen are grass and the remaining 
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tvo have been dug by the spade, and on 
hese my fruit trees planted, with vegetables 
opped in between, preserving about one- 
eichth of an acre for an experimental patch 
o! lucerne, which has proved very useful. A 
profit of £47, which represents my wage for 
a year, is not a very exhilarating result. It 





must be borne in mind, however, that it has 
been a bad year for cow-keepers, and cow- 
keeping 1s my main industry, and that it has 
a!:o been a poor year for bee-keeping. Then, 
a vin, my greatest increase in wealth is not one 
ble in my balance-sheet. This has been 
he increased value of my fruit trees, which, 
© ginally costing me, three years ago, £45, | 

value at £96, although I do not realise 
5 ver cent. interest on them! Very little milk 
is sold here, butter being made instead. I 
nover sell my butter under Is. 3d. per pound. 
T 2 four cows consist of two Jerseys, a short- 
hen and a half-bred Sussex-Jersey. I have 
} to feed my cows with miller’s food most of 
{| summer, owing to the drought, thus adding 


c. siderably to the expenses. The least satisfac- 
1c. branch has been that of market gardening. 
[: will be noticed that no horse is kept here. 
] year I kept a cob for a market cart, but, 
fii ing that my journeys to a market town 


not sufficient to warrant my keeping a 
horse, I sold it. I have been able to market 

vegetables and fruit at a reasonable charge 
by means of a horse and van belonging to a 
hbour. My general plan with regard to 
etables has been to sell the best sample and 
to feed my cows and pigs with the remainder, 
so that, however much the market may be glutted, it would not materially 

ct me. Fruit, of course, in a new plantation is a waiting game. 
I did not expect much fruit from my apple trees, now five years old, 
although they are grafted on the Paradise stock; and the plums were spoilt 
by the late frosts, but I, reasonably enough, did expect a goodiy number 
of pounds of black currants from 748 bushes. I did not, however, 
realise a single pound. What the black mite did not check from fruiting the 
birds ate; and these bushes were bought from a Kent nursery (not Bunyard’s) 
which advertises largely. The red currants fruited well, but, if we had not 
tied up some of the bushes with muslin meat mufflers, the birds would have 
had all of them. Strawberries were the most remunerative crop, tut they 
had to be closely netted. 


J. T. Newman. 
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For the information of those who are thinking of planting an 
orchard I publish here a full list of my fruit stock, and am_ afraid 
after a glance at the balance-sheet it will not prove very hopeful reading, 
al hough, as I have already said, the bushes and trees themselves are growing 
rapidly into money: Bush apples, 356; pum- trees, 101; pears, 12; 
damsons, 36; cherry, 1; walnuts, 2; quince, I; nuts, 353 gooseberries, 
728; black currant, 748; red currant, 11g—Total, 2,149. The strawberries 
were gathered from about 3,000 plants. I have not bought any artificial 
manure, having manured with the straw and dung obtained from cowsheds 
and pigsties. This manure I kept under the cover of a galvanised iron 
lean-to until I had it carted out on to the land for the fruit trees The soil 
is a loamy clay, with a large number of stones in it, which make it difficult to 
hoe. and it is exposed to the south-west winds; so altogether my little 
holding is not placed in the most favourable of situations. The item for 
labour represents only part of a man’s time besides my own, though now I 
have engaged him permanently, 





To Cows AND STOCK— Pern As £ s. d. 
Miller’s account .. oe oe ee es 3410 10 
Purchase of calves ce es os Sei 5 5ON LO 
Purchase of ten acres of hay .. — 13 6-0 6 
Mowing, thatching and carting, etc. .. os 5. oO ® 
ie 590 19 7 
» PIGS— 
Thirteen swine bought .. bs és co to ..0 
Miller’s account .. ae ssi Be as S016) - 6 
-_—_—_— iS Oo Ss 
», POULTRY— 
Purchase of stock he ov a 3 818 o 
Miller’s account .. me Ses . os .@ § 09 
omen 13 3 9 
BEES— 
Wax, bottles, cases and frames, etc... ne a ae 464 
MARKET GARDENING— 
Seeds oo es ee at fe ag sede hate 3 5) 6 
. Labour .. oe oe Ste os 3 a as 34 43 0 
Tithes .. me as oe “4 sis ft as z 2 6 
» Rates .. oe oe oe os ae oe <3 a 5 ee 
», Insurance oe os oe ts ee ‘ ay ae ota 6 
, Carting and sundries oe ote ae me = aA 210 8 
., Interest on capital (£865 148.)@4% .. eM gst 42% 34-12" 1G 
171 18 10 
Proiit .. on on ats ne ae ae ake ee 47? 10. 3 
£219 9 Ft 
By Cuws— Ess a: tg 28 
Sale of Butter and milk.. ee as ee Ot ta 6 
Milk consumed at home.. oa sts ae WOn oS 
Value of calves reared .. es — o- ie © 
Value of stack of hav... ar ae x 35.0 0 
Sale of calves oe as i oe oe 115 6 
—_—— i ae a 
», PIGS— 
Swine sold... a ae a < s2. 2542 2 
Value ot young sow ate os oe so 3°10 0 
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CROSS-BRED COW «“ DOCTOR.” Copyright 
By POULTRY— £ s.d £ s.d 
Eggs and birds a Sa e -. 18 18 10 
Value of stock left a és oa as 3 7 0 
22 0 4 
» BEES— 
Honey (275|b.).. = a4 we -. O15 4 
Value of swarms hived .. os ‘ _ 3 £ vO 
1210 4 
», MARKET GARDENING— 
Vegetables sold .. ses ne “8 oe 713 9 
Vegetables consumed as a 5 4 0 
Twenty Lushels potatoes clamped... = 3 0 O 
5 17 9 
» FRUIT— 
Strawberries sold.. a ne 2a wn 60 6 
Gooseberries sold. . ive = = . O10 3 
Apples sold ee ie es : «- O 2 4 
Apples stored acs as es _ ay O15 oO 
-_ i > g I 
,, Field mushrooms... a nis ans ‘+6 es as o 6 2 
,, Estimated value of standing crops: Carrots, artichokes, 
mangolds, swedes, cabbages, etc. ae acs i as 110 0 
£219 9 1 
— 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT, 
Lf s d £ ¢ ad 
Sixteen acres of land $4 a a wi 430 0 0 
Cottage (including dairy ) is * ‘4 250 0 O 
Outbui.dings*— 
Cow:-shed .. as ‘“% : .. 10 0 O 
Calt-shed 5 6 
Cart-shed to 0 
lruit-shed t 7 6 
Two pigsties 9 00 
lFow]-house 2 0 0 
34 7 
Fencing ae os = “a ‘<2 ies i g 4 6 
Four cows, £19 10s., £15, £14 108., £10 7s. 6d. (heifer) 59 7 6 
Beehives #3 ae ats dra on - 0 13 4 0 
Fruit trees.. a oe : <i ai ‘ne = 15 Oo 
Wire-netting against rabbits .. a 26 és + 3 0 O 
Dairy utensils 10 0 O 
Tools 5 6 oO 


a ef 5 
Two frames (material) I 
Cesspool pump and hose 2 
Poles and posts for yards “a ae a 110 0 
Ballast for paths : I 


* T myself helped to build nearly all these buildings £865 14 0 
to save labour. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


CONCERNING MOORHENS. 

OORHENS, like many other creatures, hive the knack of 
adapting themselves to new and s'rarge environments. I 
was watching some of these birds lately on a pool of orna- 

mental water which has been transformed from an old and_ disused 
decoy to its present state. At one end of it the water has been 
partitioned off for the use of the fowl by sections of large-meshed 
wire-netting. The moorhens, which were ancient denizens of the pool, 
have no difficulty in evading these artificial barriers. Some flutter up, 
when disturbed, perch on the top of the netting, and seek the open water 
beyond. This is a perfectly natural habit for one of these birds; but others 
have developed a new method of crossing the bariier. Too lazy to fly to the 
summit of the netting, they climb up with the deftness of a saiior and, having 
reached the top, flutter off. _Moorhens are, however, very odd and inquisitive 
birds, and are occasionally discovered in the strangest situations. Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey has recorded the capture of one at night in the ivy of an old 
tower when netting small birds. It would seem that this specimen must also 
have developed the climbing habit. 











DI:sTRIBUTION OF MOORHENS. 

Mcorhens, besides being very widely distributed over the face of the 
earth, are also great migrants, and have been discovered as far North as the 
Far6es and the South of Iceland, and as far South as Cape Colony. East- 
ward, the bird is found through Asia as far as Japan and the Philippines. 
It nests as far North as Lake Baikal in Asia and to about latitude 63 in 
Europe. It is a curious fact that the moorhens found breeding in South 
Africa lay as a rule fewer eggs than in England. Here, with us, it is not 
uncommon to find from seven to eight eggs in the nest of this gallinule; in 
South Africa two, three and four eggs are more commonly the rule. 
Moorhens are certainly more numerous in Soutn Africa at some seasons than 
at others, and there is, I think, little doubt that their numbers are recruited 
largely by migration from North Africa and probably even from Europe. 
Even to those familiar with its habits, the moorhen appears to be by no 
means well adapted for distant migration; yet, like the landrail, another 
bird of apparently feeble powers of flight, this familiar water-bird is undoubtedly 
capable of great feats of travel. 


NESTING OF RICHARD’s Pipir IN ENGLAND. 

The occurrences in Britain of this Asiatic species have been sufliciently 
rare—it has been identified in England only a few score of times—and the 
records of its nesting in this country must be still more infrequent. In fact, 
except for the instance I am about to quote, I am not acquainted with any. 
This instance of the undoubted nesting in England of Richard’s pipit was 
accidentally revealed to me quite lately by a near relative. Although belated 
in point of time, it is, I think, well worthy of note. Close on forty years 
ago—to be precise, in the year 1867—the gentleman in question was a lad 
at Cheltenham College, and, being an ardent egg-collector, was in the habit 
of exploring much of the surrounding country. One day in the spring of that 
year, while out with a schoolfellow, also an ardent field naturalist, the two 
lads saw a bird, quite unfamiliar to them, but which they recognised as a 
pipit, fly out from a steep grassy hedge-bank. After a long search 
they discovered the nest of the strange bird hidden away in long grass. 
In it were four eggs, also quite unknown to them. On reaching Cheltenham 
after their ramble, they took the eggs to a local naturalist. Mr. Skelton. 
Mr. Skelton, after keeping the eggs two or three days, offered the lads 5s. 
apiece for them, and, as the price seemed a great one, the boys, with some 
regret, let their specimens go, Not till some time after the bargain was 
concluded and the eggs were handed over did the youthful naturalis’s discover 
that their prize was a clutch of the eggs of Richard’s pipit, a very scarce 
3ritish bird. 

RARITY OF THIS Birp. 

I do not know what the value of the eggs of this species, taken from an 
undoubted English nest, would be in 1867 or in the present year; but I 
imagine that the clutch of four would be worth a very considerable sum. In 
the various natural histories to which I have referred I find no mention of the 
nesting of Richard’s pipit in Britain. Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, in his ‘*‘ Handbook 
of Birds of Great Britain,” says: ‘* Nest. Not yet described, but is doubtless 
similar to other pipits’.” This forecast is, according to the description of my 


AH LAGE 


“6 HAT is this beautiful lace flounce? It looks 
like Brussels,” what may oilten be heard 
when this lace is shown at exhibitions. It is 
‘‘ Brussels Honiton” lace, as lace made at 
Honiton, Devon, in 1799, from Brussels 

patterns, was called. I find in an old diary of Mary Frampton 

that the lace trimming the wedding gown of Lady Harriet 

Strangways in that year was so described. it is a true 

description of the lace now being made round about Diss in 

Norfolk, by women and girls working for an industry started by 

a committee of ladies, two of whom, Mrs. Slack and Miss Savory, 

act as_ indefatigable 

secretaries. These two 
ladies themselves teach 
the poor women and 
girls in the neighbour- 
hood, and so success- 
fully that their earn- 
ings range from 3s. to 
12s. per week. The 
industry has been in 
existence now for four 
years, and has always 
been self - supporting. 
Thirty women are kept 
continuously employed 
but it is necessary for 
the society to receive 
upwards of £ 300 worth 
of orders annually in 
order to enable each of 
these to earn on an 

average even 4S. a 

week for fifty weeks in 

the year. This, or more 
than this, the two hon. 
secretaries hope, by 
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informant who found the nest, quite an accurate one. He tells me that he 
remembers the nest quite well, and that it was of very much the same 
type as that of the meadow-pipit. It would be interesting to know if 
any reader of this paper has knowledge of any other instance of ‘he 
nesting of this bird in England. The majority of, the known occurrences of 
Richard’s pipit in this country—somewhere about sixty in number—have been 
in our Southern Counties, especially in Middlesex, Devon, Cornwall and 
Sussex. I find no mention of any occurrence in Gloucestershire. The nesting 
of this bird in that county is, therefore, probably hitherto unknown, = !n 
Ireland this pipit is unrecorded, and in Scotland only one example, obtaiid 
by Mr. J. G. Millais, is authenticate’, It remains to add that Richar’'’s 
pipit (Anthus Richardi) derives its name from a French gentleman who fist 
made known to the world a specimen captured in Lorraine. The natu a! 
breeding-grounds of this bird are Eastern Turkestan, the Lake Baikal coun ry 
and Mongolia, 
AN ABNORMAL SEASON. 

This wonderful season of 1905 seems to have quite upset the us al 
habits of some of our birds. I have heard chiff-chaffs shouting th ir 
monotonous but cheerful notes as gaily in mid-September as on their {. st 
arrival in early spring. Willow-warblers in several instances sang much la er 
than usual this year. In one or two places they were in full song as late us 
the middle of August. Nesting operations were quite abnormally prolong 
I saw more than one sand-martin feeding its young nestlings in sand-banks ‘n 
mid-Sussex as September 12th. Wrens, yellow-hammers, «© d 
other birds were rearing their young until quite late August. So far is 
the weather has been concerned, these and many other birds might have 
on nesting and rearing broods in perfect comfort until the middle of Octo’ er 
in this marvellous season. 


late as 


A NOTE ON THE PEREGRINE. 
A friend of mine riding a year ortwo since on the Sussex Downs saw a 
peregrine falcon carrying what seemed to him a most unusual burden. 1 ie 


falcon was no great way up in the air, and was passing directly overhe d. 
As it did so, my friend shouted lustily, and the bird, dropping its prey, soa ed 
off. Dismounting, the horseman picked up the peregrine’s quarry, wh ch 
proved to be a curlew only just killed. Even for so powerful a bird as a 
peregrine a curlew seems a fair burden to carry through the air. As a rule, 
these falcons strike their prey to the ground at a single blow and with terrific 
force, and then proceed to devour it at their leisure. Put when feeding their 
nestlings they adopt other methods, and, seizing their prey in mid-air, carry 
it off to their evrie. When hunting over the sea, also, a peregrine clutcies 
its prey, which would otherwise be lost in the water beneath. From my own 
observation, however, these falcons, except during the nesting season, do not 
often care to pursue pigeons, gulls or jackdaws when over the salt water. 
They greatly prefer, I believe, to strike their quarry dead to the ground. The 
force of the impact of one of these fierce creatures as it strikes its prey 
is enormous. A brother of mine who keeps falcons once picked up a 
partridge which had been thus stricken by a trained peregrine. 
partridge had been hurled feet downwards, and both its legs were 
completely shattered. H. A. B. 
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FLOUNCE. 


care andenergy, to accomplish. The lace already shown at exhi- 
bitions has been so much admired that many orders have resulted ; 
examples worked by Miss Savory won the gold star at the Albert 
Hall two years in succession. This year, in addition to eighteen 
stars of merit, four of them gold, the association took the gold 
cross, the highest award of the exhibition, for pillow lace. One 
very pretty flounce was bought by the Queen, and great was the 
joy and delight of the lacemakers who had been employed on 
it when they heard its fate. The mother of one of the girls 
actually cried with pleasure when she heard who had bought 1t, 
“tears of joy,” as she said herself, ‘‘that my child has had the 
honour of working for 
Her Majesty.” “If 
we could only know 
that Her Majesty had 
worn it, even once!” 
The Queen’s flounce 
was bought at one 
year’s lace exhibition 
at the Albert Hall. 
This year, among 
other lovely pieces, 
the wide flounce, 
14in. wide, was shown. 
It was made to ord:r, 
and copied from :n 
old Brussels lace vel. 
Among the worke’s 
who helped to make it 
was a_hard-worki: g 
labourer’s wife, moth °r 
of seven children, w 0 
walked nine miles for 
her lessons. Usua: y 
her husband earn d 
12s. a week, but owli g 
to an accident bh», 


A FLOUNCE. 
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one week, was out of work, and received no wages, and 
the only money they had to live on was 8s., earned by 
the wife, Mrs. Brown, by her lace-making on this flounce. 
\nother wko helped with it, named Annie Hutt, was a tall, 
strong, healthy girl till she fell ill of “spotted fever’’ (cerebro- 
spinal). This left her a helpless cripple, only able to move about 
on hands and knees, which has made:her hands so rough and dirty 
tnatat first it prevented her working; but pinaforesand gloves were 
provided by a neighbouring lady to remedy this, and though still 
partly hindered, she can now manage to make from 3s. to 5s. a 
eek, which, little as it may seem, is, nevertheless, a substantial 
‘Ip towards her maintenance. Eventually, when she has had 
me to practise and improve, she quite hopes to be able to 
:pport herself entirely in this way. ‘Two sisters, both suffering 
ym hip disease, were unabie to earn anything at all before they 
ere taught lace-making ; now they are very nappy, each earning 
ym 4s. to 5s. weekly, and feeling quite independent. 
But it 1s not only the sick and the maimed who appreciate 
e industry. The hale and hearty are often thankful to learn a 
iit that enables them to add so certainly to their livelihood. 
he anxiety of many, who are debarred from any employment 
vay from home, to learn, is often most touching. For instance, 
ie woman, while suffering from hip disease, walked two and 
quarter miles in order to learn a new stitch. Because self- 
ipporting, it is anxious work obtaining sufficient orders to avoid 
sappointing the poor workers of employment. Several ladies 
ive lent lovely old lace to be copied, and, of course, the more 
enuine and excellent the designs of lace lent, the more satis- 
ictory the work copied from them proves. The lace is actually 
produced, the thread used being often tinted to exactly match 
ie old lace. This is photographed on sensitised paper, and returned 
t once to the owner. Besides flounces of all widths, I have seen 
erthes, insertions, pocket-handkerchiefs, caps, collars,etc. I have 
wice regretted not having ordered wedding lace and wedding veil 
in time, as these necessarily take too long to execute in a hurry 
vhen the need arises. Though so very small, the fee (it is 
i4s. 6d. for twelve lessons, including materials for the poor) 
charged by the association certainly helps the funds. Miss 
Savory had also a class in Cambridgeshire, mainly composed or 
poor women, who took daily lessons, in spite of difficulties, which 
shows clearly how keen, on the whole, the poor women are to 
avail themselves of the help the society affords them. 

This little account is written in the hope of bringing the 
industry to the notice of ladies who would really be glad to know 
of the existence of such beautifully fine and lovely lace, the 
buying—or, rather, the ordering—of which may, at the same 
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A LACEMARKER AT WORK. 


time, do so much good. Mrs. Slack, Bank House, Diss, or 
Miss Savory, Palgrave Rectory, Diss, will always gladly respond 
to any communications. Mary Buxton, 


BELLS & BELLMAKERS. 


HE last of the series of * Antiquary’s Books ”—Dr. 
J. J. Raven’s “The Bells of England” (Methuen) 
deals with the wide subject of the bells. of England. 
The majority of English counties have already had 
monographs published, giving the dates and inscriptions 
and other particulars of the rings of bells that are to be found in 
church towers and turrets. This, however, is a work that deals 
on broad and general lines with the whole topic of bells and 
bell-lore. Dr. Raven, who is already well known as an expert 
campanologist of the Eastern Counties, is well equipped for 
such a task as this, since he has given over half a century to its 
consideration. Bells of the British, Saxon, and Norman periods 
are discussed at length; but the interest thickens when the 
thirteenth century is reached. Our earliest existing inscriptions 
on bells go back to the reign of Edward I.; but it was in the 
reign of his predecessor that Walter of Oddington, an Evesham 
monk, wrote a brief account of the making of bells. He was 
sufficiently well informed to understand that the thicker the bell 
the higher was its note. He laid down that a fifth or sixth part 
of the bell-metal was to be tin purified from lead, and the rest 
copper similarly cleansed. One of the earliest-known families of 
bellfounders was that of the De Ropefords, who exercised the com- 
bined callings ot founders, organ builders, andclockmakersat Paign- 
ton in Torbay in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In 1285 
Peter Quivil, Bishop cf Exeter, granted to Roger de Ropeford and 
his heirs, for a penny rental every Eastertide, a certain tenement 
at Paignton, where they were to perform the work of the afore- 
said crafts, receiving all things necessary for their occupations, 
together with victuals and drink whenever so employed. Roger 
was succeeded in these employments by his son William and his 
grandson Robert. Occasionally there are interesting accounts 
extant of the means taken to secure necessary funds and material 
for a new bell. A bell, for instance, was cast for the church of 
Bridgewater towards the end of the thirteenth century The 
wardens collected in money in the parish (Church rates were 
unknown till the reign of Elizabeth) over £8, while nearly £11 
was gained by the sale of a variety of old household utensils, much 
after the fashion of a modern “jumble” sale. With this money 
the authorities bought 895lb. of copper, golb. of brass, and 
320lb. of tin. The bell-metal eventually reached the total of 
1,8611b. 
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Much is to be learnt as to the progress of bellfounding in 
England in the fourteenth century from a remarkable painted 
window in the north aisle of York Minster. This window, 
which supplies a unique memorial of foundry operations, is to 
the memory of Richard Tunnoc, who was a successful founder of 
this city. He was one of the bailiffs in 1320-21, and represented 
the city in Parliament in 1327. His death occurred three years 
later. Excellent illustrations of the three large lights of this 
window, each measuring 2oft. by 3ft., appear in these pages. 
The two sidelights are bordered with a series of bells, each hung 
inatrefoiled niche. The border of the middle light has, in place of 
the bells, a series of twelve monkeys, each playing a different kind 
of musical instrument. Theingenious suggestion has been made that 
this introduction of monkeys was intended to express the contempt 
of the founder tor every other form of music as compared with 
that produced by bells. The chief subject of the lett-hand light 
represents the mode adopted for forming the mould of a bell, 
which was called a core. One figure is turning the clay witha 
handle like that of the grindstone, while another is moulding 
the clay to the proper form by the firm application of a long, 
curved tool. The main subject of the right-hand light is the 
running of the moiten metal trom the furnace in the background, 
in which act three figures are busily engaged. The centre 
compartment represents the suppliant figure of Richard Tunnoc 
receiving the blessing of the archbishop as the donor of the bell. 

Special chapters are devoted to the different styles of lettering 
of inscriptions, and to foundry marks; to the more important 
foundries of the later Plantagenet period in various parts of 
England; to itinerant founders; to mediaval foreign bells to be 
seen in England; and to the signa or great bells of unusual size. 
Other parts of the volume deal efficiently with the more musical 
side of the question, such as change-ringing, which was such an 
essentially English custom, and carillons and chimes. — In 
addition to all these details, there are further chapters, with 
which the book closes, that tell of legends, traditions, and memories 
associated with bells, of bell poetry, and of belfry usages and 
iaws. These latter sections afford the most entertaining reading. 
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They might easily have been extended in various directions, 
but perhaps sufficient has been given on subjects that appeal 
more to the general reader than to the antiquary, for whose us¢ 
this series is specially compiled. The oldest and most amusing 
of the poems quoted are the verses written on Great Tom o: 
Oxford in 1612. The learned author was Dr. Richard Corbet, who 
became Bishop of Oxford in 1628, and was translated to Norwicl 
in 1632. The original MS. is in the Ashmolean collection. Thi 
following are the first and last stanzas of this epic. 


$ee dum you infant chimes, thump not the mettle 
That nere outrung a tinker and his kettle. 
Cease all your petty larums, for to-day 
Yonge Tom’s resurrection is from the clay 
And know when Tom shall ring his loudest knells 
The big’st of youll be thought but Dinner Bells. 


Drave constant spirit, none could make thee turne 
Though hanged, drawne, quartered, till they made the burne, 
Yet not for this nor tenn times more be sory 
Synst thou wast martyred for the Churches glorie. 
But for thy meritorious sufferinge 
Thou shortly shalt to heaven goe in a stringe ! 
And though we grieve when thou was thumpt and bangd, 
We all be glad (Great Tom) to see thee hanged. 


Dr. Raven is evidently an enthusiast, and loves with increasing 
fervour as years go on all that pertains to the history of beils. 
The subject has its special fascinations, and it is singularly wide 
spread, tor there is not a parish in England which does not 
possess one or more belfries wherein swing bells, either ancient 
or modern. The result ef Dr. Raven’s enthusiasm is the pro 
duction of a thoroughly well-illustrated book, which is full ot 
entertainment or information from cover to cover. 


|e much regret to say that since the above review was in wpe Dr. Raven 
died, after a short illness, at the ripe age of seventy-three, to the sorroz 
not only of his parishioners and immediate friends, but of thousanas of 
campanologis's throughout the country. | 


CALIFORNIA'S GOLDEN HARVESTS. 


N the great State of California, which covers an area 
averaging 150 miles in width and 1,000 mies in length, is 
to be found very nearly every conce.vable product of the 
soil. It is but some fifty years since the whole world was 
ringing with the startling tales of the great gold discoveries 

in California, and at that time the country had little other industry 
than pastoral pursuits. After the first gold fever had somewhat 
abated immigrants began to recognise the immense fertility of the 
soil, and the era of the great wheat farms commenced, many of 
them being from 10,000 acres to 50,0 © acres in extent. Some of 
these still remain, though the tendency now is to divide these 
big holdings and invite settlement by small farmers, fruit raisers, 
aud cattlemen. Onsuch big areas as these wheat farms wholesale 
methods are imperative, and harvesting can only be accomplished 
by the aid of machines, drawn by as many as thirty horses or 
mules, which cut and thresh the grain, delivering it in sacks ready 
for shipment. Large gang-plougins, hauled by traction engines, 
are also employed. But great as was the production of gold and 
wheat, it was soon to be surpassed by that of the orchards, tor 


which the State has earned such world-wide fame. Although 
twenty years ago Californian production made but little impression 
upon the fruit markets of the United States, last year’s shipments 
from her orchards, vineyards, and gardens to points beyond the 
State aggregated some 1,000,000 tons! California is, above all 
things, a land of horticulture—of oranges, lemons, grape fruit, 
apricots, peaches, pears, olives, prunes, quinces, guavas, bananas, 
loquats, nectarines, pomegranates, cherries, and plums. It is a 
land of many products—gold and silver, fruits, vegetables, 
flowers, wool, hay, cattle, cranberries, walnuts, almonds, sugar- 
beet, melons, and wine. This is not to be wondered at when the 
fact is grasped that the climate gives 300 days of sunshine every 
year, and that no rain falls from June to November. In the 
northern parts of the State you may stand beside a field of corn 
of as fine growth as can be found anywhere in the world, which 
has never had a drop of rain since it was sown, has not 
been irrigated, and will, in all likelihood, be harvested without 
having been touched by any moisture whatever. Although 
the climate of tne northern, central, and southern portions of the 





STEAM COMBINED HARVESTER. 
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Stute are substantially the same—z.e., 
agricultural and horticultural products 











being found in latitudes 700 miles apart 

. 5 —the rainfall diminishes as you go 
> E south, ranging from a total rainfall of 
: a soie 4oin. in the north to some 6in. in 
‘ th south, the temperature differing but 
: ; litle. In the localities of least annual 
S é ra ofall irrigation has been resorted 
to. and at the present time some- 

* th ng like 2,000,000 acres, comprising 

4 3.,900 irrigated farms, are thus being 


VW ered. 

The canning and sun-drying of 
fr it are big industries, and the pro- 
d cts are known the world over. The 





: p cess of sun-drying peaches, apri- 
# cs and prunes proves’ the dry- 
5 n s of the climate, as were there 
: n ch moisture in the atmosphere it 


yw ald be impossible for the sun to 
4 tract, as it does, the whole of the 
: n isture from the fruit. It is a pity 
t! t the dried fruit is not more generally 
u din England during the winter, as 




















- j it .s cheap and wholesome, and if set aOhre 
‘ t' soak in fresh water over-night the j fei 
4 {, vour is to many tastes superior to DRYING PEACHES. 
ri 1 it of the canned. The Jack of labour 
fl i the most serious trouble in California, especially to the citrus product, and with its good keeping qualities is easy of 
‘ c chardist; at harvest-time there is work for every man, woman, transportation. No fruit tree is more delicate in its commencement 
r or requires greater care, but no 
other becomes more robust at 
maturity. It is a_ profitable 
n business for the man who can 
t do his own work in the field, 
/ and a fascinating one for the 
inan of capital who wishes a 
; home in the climate of the 
: orange, where the air is trebly 
scented with its delightful per- 
fume. This State, which is 
larger than ail England and 
h ; Scotland combined, has a popu 
n 4 ‘ lation of some 2,000,000 oniy, 
S : mee TT rer enn tere ; ee ‘ ae a me and what she most requires is 
e 4 WERE ET i . men and women; she needs 
1 ; them in the cities as well as in 
i= Z the country, In the grain fields, 
_ in the fruit orchards, and in 
a the hop gardens. Every form 
2 of rural industry is to be found, 
. the accidents incidental to 
e agriculture are at a minimum, 
y and the amenities are greatly 
e enhanced by the glorious 
n <| weather, which seems to be 
h i MULE TEAM HARVESTER. perhaps the greatest asset that 
rt ; California possesses. To the 
t and child in the country, but the demand is greater than the Englishman, accustomed as he is to the farmer’s anxiety as to 
h 4 supply. Every variety of soil and location is at the disposal of weather conditions during the ripening and garnering of the 
e the farmer, so that if he has any hobby — - : 


in agriculture there will be no difficulty 
in selecting the right spot for its 
exercise. If he prefers to pursue any 
special line—grain or fruit, grapes or 
vegetables, stock or poultry — the 
q proper conditions are to be found, or 
if he prelers to pursue them all com- 
; bined he may do so. Livestock raising 
is very largely and successiully engaged 
in, and stock-growers are now supplied 
with the finest breeds of cattle for all 





Fi uses, extensive herds being met with 
E in all parts of the State. The foothill 


Br aid mountain districts furnish rich 
5 pasturage—the higher mountain eleva- 
tions in summer and the foothills in 
winter—and a large area planted to 
nlfalfa during the last few years has 
- wdded greatly to the livestock interests 
a i1 the valley districts. Perhaps the 
niost remunerative, and certainly the 
; !nost attractive, of California’s harvests 
‘ i: that of the orange; in some districts 
‘ne country for miles round is almost 
one continuous orange grove. The 
istly-celebrated navel orange, seedless 
. nd perfect in flavour, may be accounted cre 
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harvest, the com- 
fortable certainty 
that pervades the 
mind of the Cali- 
fornian at these 
times of the year 
is as astonishing 
as is the cloudless 
sky and glorious 
sunshine that each 
day greets his 
waking moments. 
The life of an agri- 
culturist in sucha 
climate is of neces- 
sity easier and 
brighter than the 
same life led in 
countries that are 
given over to 
many months of 
cold and rain with 
sodden grey skies ; 
and although I do 
not think that 
nowadays fortunes 
are to be made by 
agriculture in 
California, I am 
persuaded that a A 
man with small 

capital can make for himself a delightful home anda comfortable 
living. There is a warning that should te given, namely, buy 
no land in California until you have seen it yourself and had 
expert advice thereon. C. Eacie-Borrt. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


SoME BEAUTIFUL PLANTs Nor MucH Grown, INCLUDING RosEs. 

IIOSE who wish to add variety to their gardens, and, at the same time, 
bring to them additional beauty, should purchase the following 
plants, most of which are new, while the others are uncommon. All 
may be planted now. It is strange that one flower will quickly 
become popular, while another quite as interesting and charming 

remains in the background. An instance of this neglect is 
Achillea aipini, which we grow in considerable quantities. It is little 
known, but has all the virtues of the race. The flowers are as white as snow, 
borne in crowded heads, produced with great freedom, and the growth is 
sturdy and compact. Compact” does not always signify beauty, but there 
is semething uncommon in the neat growth of the plant, the whiteness of the 
flowers and the serrated edge to the leaves. It is quite hardy, and has flowered 

brightly for weeks on a hot, exposed border. 


se 


A Beautiful Kingceup or Marsh Marigold.—The lush growth of the 
Kingeup and its rivulets of golcen bloom are familiar in spring by stream and 
river side, and a Kingcup from the East, more imposing than our wild flower, 
must arouse attention. The name of this species is Caltha polypetala. It 
has received marks of favour from the Royal Horticul:ural and other societies, 
and is certainly one of the most striking novelties of the present year. We 
well remember the plants shown before the Royal Horticultural Society in the 
spring of this year, when it was regarded as a hardy flower of the future. 
The leaves are very large, sometimes 1}ft. across, and the flowers, of beautiful 
yellow colouring, stand up in profusion, They are not only plentiful, but 
of immense size, covering a crown-piece. Messrs. Wallace and Co. of 
Colchester, in whose nursery we recently noticed this noble Caltha, say that it 
thrives best with its roots partly under water. It will be one of the 
pleasures of the future to see this new Marsh Marigold by water-side in the 
English garden. 

Aster sub-ceruleus.—This is not exactly new, but few possess it. If a 
flower is needed for grouping, in the same way as we have frequently recom- 
mended Erigeron speciosus superbus to be used, Aster sub-czeruleus should be 
considered, It is not of straggling growth, although there is nothing formal 
in iis habit, the stems branching out freely, and bearing blue flowers in which 
there is a suspicion of pink at the petal tops. Each flower is Iin. to 2in. 
across. <A bright useful perennial to plant in a bold way. 

Gypsophiia panicuiata flore-pleno.—This is the ugly name of the double 
variety of the misty flower sold freely in the streets of large cities in the late 
summer. Groups of it in the border seem as if white foam had dashed over 
the plant and stayed there. The flowers, however, are not single; but each 
is a little white rosette, their greater substance preserving their freshness over 
a longer period than in the case of the type. The plant is very free and 
strong in growth, a most welcome addition to the border, and its sprays are 
of use for cutting. 

Astilbe Davidi.—This is in few gardens as yet, but so lovely a flower 
from the heart of China should be seen in all places where the Astilbe are 
loved. It is queen of the queenly group, the feathery panicles of flowers, 
soft b‘uish purple in colour, suggesting the grace of the Tamarisks. Although 
the stems will reach a height of 6ft., they are aggressively coarse in the 
growth, It is simply a graceful and remarkable giant Spirzea. Although at 
home in most parts of the garden, it attains its fullest development with its 
feet in a muist soil, and, therefore, should be grouped by the side of pond, 
lake, or stream. 

Senecio Clivorum,.—This is more brilliant than the Astilbe. It is unfair 
perhaps to make a comparison, but we have seen a little colony of this 
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which for splendour o! 
flower colouring — i 
would be difficult t 
surpass. Tne Seneci 
like many of its rac 
is almost coarse]; 
strong, but when th 
plant is in woodlan 
or by water-side, thi 
strength is in harmon 
with the surroundings 
The stems grow fron 
4ft. to neary 6fi 
hign, and the bi 
peltate leaves are i 
strong contrast to th 
wealth of flower. 
stems, with thei 
burden of deep yellov 
petals. A few plant 
of this in bloom hav 
a remarkable effect i: 
the near distance. 
Helianthu 

tomentosus.—Th 
perennial Sunflower 
have given a golde: 
beauty to the autum 
months, and any ney 
kind of merit is wel 





— come. We _ wish 
Helianthus could b« 
found in which th: 
flowers are neither yellow nor any shade of it. A warm crimson would var 
the clouds of blue and yellow that the Asters and the Sunflowers or th 
Golden Rods scatter over the garden in late September and on until tiv 
frosts. H. tomentosus is 6ft. high, branching in growth, strong, silvery grey 
in its leaf colouring, and warm orange in its flower colouring. We thin! 
this Helignthus will be much grown in the future. 

The New Heucheras.—The advent of a series of new hybrid Heucheras 
should stimulate interest in these graceful fairy flowers of the hardy garden 
We were fortunate in seeing them in full bloom last summer in Messrs 
Wallace’s nursery at Colchester, and the foliowing three were singled out from 
the others for their effectiveness of colour and freedom in all ways. 
Rosamunde is the result of a cross between H. micrantha and H. sanguinea, 
both of which are popular in gardens, but will surely be superseded by the 
hybrids. The flowers may be described as coral pink, and a perfect sea ot 
colour comes from the bewildering mass of them, thickly set on slender, 
branching stems, over 3ft. long. The raisers told the writer that the inflorescences 
on a single plant are sometimes ‘‘ four feet through.” Lucifer, as the nam: 
might suggest, has brilliant red flowers, and through their profusion a bed ot 
plants is as bright as a Jacoby Geranium. It is of the br zoides type, and the 
large flowers on graccfui stems, sometimes 3ft. in length, appear twice in 
the year. This second biooming should be encouraged, as we wish for plants 
that are beautiful not for two weeks in the year, but two months, or more. 
srizoides gracillima deserves its name. It should be in every garien. <A 
freer, stronger and more satisfactory plant cannot be named, and when the 
panicles of bright red flowers are at their best, one looks upon a perfect sea of 
colour. The length of stem and the profusion of flowers render the Heucheras 
of great value for cutting. There are many uses for the elegant flower sprays 
in the house. 

RANDOM NOTEs. 


A Nemarkabie Autumn-fruiting Naspberry, — When spending a few 
pleasant hours in the nursery of Messrs. Bunyard and Co. of Maidstone 
recently, we were shown several rows of the autumn-fruiting Merveille Rouge, 
which is as free, luscious and fair to look upon as any Raspberry of the 
summer months. The growth is not straight, as we are accustomed to see 
im the ordinary varieties of the Raspberry, but spreading—a wise provision in 
this case, as the fruit is more protected from frost and rain, which may be 
expected at any moment when September days are hurrying on. The fruits 
are very large, rich red in colour, and the flavour is delicious—a pleasant 
acidity which reminds one of the piquancy of the Royal Sovereign 
S:rawberry. 

Apple Net Much Known,—lIt is strange that some varieties of Apples, 
although they have been exhi! ited for many years, are little known, and 
James Grieve is one of this interesting throng. It is an Apple to eat raw, 
though it has the appearance of a fruit solely for cooking ; it is of somewhat 
ample proportions, excellent in flavour, and may be compared to Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, but comes into bearing earlier in the year. It has one great 
virtue, no matter what the character of the season—there is always a crop 
of fruit. 

Annual Scabious.—We are delighted with the annual Scabious this 
year. It is always graceful, but it continues to bloom with acceptable 
vigour. Large beds in the Bournemouth gardens are thick with bloom, which 
charms one for the rich variety of colouring—white, crimson, marone, red, 
yellows and scarlet shades which are difficult to describe.t The seed was 
sown where the plants were expected to flower in early April; and though 
the dry weather was trying at first, they survived the weeks of drought, and 
not only so, but flowered with unexpected freedom. We know of very few 
annual flowers more useful for cutting than the annual Scabious, the long and 
graceful stems enabling them to be used for tall vases. 

Ixiolirions.—These are distinguished by extreme grace. The flowers, 
which remind one of the Glory of the Snow, are poised on stems of great 
delicacy, and, fortunately, the bulbs are at home in almost any sun- 
baked _ border. Pallasi and montanum have flowers of a bluish shade 
of colouring. 
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EUROPEAN TORTOISES. 


EAVING aside tke marine turtles, 
the tortoises of Europe belong 
to two groups—land tortoises 
and water tortoises. Both 
tvpes are well known to most 

people interested in natural history, and 
tve favour with which they meet from 
tose fond of keeping live animals is 
tested by the large numbers annually 
i aported to this country and sold in 
J ondon shops, or even hawked about 
barrows. For all this, their habits 
ae far from well known; like most of 
t.e reptiles, they are shy at revealing 
{ eir secrets when kept in confinement, 
aid the correct distinction of species is 
gvite beyond the knowledge of many 
\ 10 feel an interest in these creatures. 
| or the benefit of such amateurs, I have 
| enasked by the Editor to give a short 
acount of the European species. 

The land tortoises of Europe are of 
t ree kinds, belonging all three to the 
e nus Testudo, a genus of wide distribu- we 
ton, represented in Southern Europe: a at a 
aid Asia, the whole of Africa, including 

adagascar, the southern parts of North 
\merica, South America, and many of the islands of the Indian 

id Pacific Oceans. Some of the island forms (from Aldabra, the 
Seychelles, Mascarenes, and Galapagos, the latter so called from 
te abundance of its tortoises, Galapago being the Spanish for 
tortoise) reach a gigantic size, the shell measuring from 3it. to 
4ift. in length. Quite a number of them were imported for the 
lion. Walter Rothschild within the last ten years, and have been 
shown in the London Zoological Gardens, where, however, 
they do not thrive, and very few are alive at present. No 
tortoise with a shell length greater than 12in. is found in Europe. 
The best known is Testudo ibera, to which most of the specimens 
sold in England belong, great numbers being imported from 
Morocco and Aigeria. It is often called the Moorish tortoise, 
and has been confounded with the Greek tortoise. Its habitat 
extends over North Africa, from Morocco to Tunisia, the extreme 
South of Spain, South-Eastern Europe (Turkey, Roumania), and 
South-Western Asia, from Asia Minor and Syria to Turkestan 
and Persia. ‘ 

As in most land tortoises, the form is massive, the shell 
thick and very convex, the head short, with-the skin of its upper 
surface divided into symmetrical shields, the limbs are club-shaped, 
with blunt claws, five in front and four behind, the fore pair 
covered with large overlapping horny scales, or tubercles, and the 
tail is very short. The shell varies from a pale yellow to a dull 
brown, with or without black markings, which foilow the 
arrangement of the horny shields, and ornamental markings are 
absent on the soft parts. The iris of the eye is so dark that it 
cannot be distinguished from the black pupil. But the diagnostic 
points which distinguish this species from its European congeners 
are to be found in the form of the shield of the border of the 
carapace above the tail, the so-calied supracaudal shield, which 
is single and not spread out, often even incurved, and in the 
presence of a large sub-conical bony tubercle, covered by a horny 
sheath, on the back of the thigh. Maies may be distinguished 
irom females by attention to the following features: the supra- 
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caudal shield is larger, more convex, always bent in towards the 
tail, which is thicker and larger; the plastron, as the ventral 
buckler of the shell is called, is more broadly notched behind, 
and more or less distinctly concave. The posterior lobe of the 
plastron is more or less movable, being attached by a ligamentous 
hinge; this hinge is more distinct in the female, the greater 
mobility of the posterior part of the plastron facilitating oviposi- 
tion. Asarule Testudo ibera does not exceed a sheil length of 
gin. or toin., but I have received a specimen from Roumania 
which measures 12in., its weight being 8lb. Gilbert White’s 
tortoise, which lived for at least fifty-four years in England, 
belonged to this species. Its shell, measuring toin., is 
preserved in the Natural History Museum. 

The Greek tortoise, Testudo graca, is a smaller species, not 
exceeding a shell length of 8in. It is found in the Balearic 
Islands, in Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Italy, Hungary, Dalmatia, 
the Balian Peninsula, the Greek Archipelago and Syria. It is 
very similar to the Moorish tortoise, but the scales on the front 
side of the fore limbs are smaller, as is well shown on the photo- 
graph of the lower aspect, there is no tubercle on the back of the 
thigh, the tail ends in a claw-like horny tubercle, the hind lobe 
of the plastron is not movable, and the supracaudal shield of the 
carapace is divided into two by a median cleft. The shell is often 
of a brighter yellow, handsomely marked with black above (photo- 
graphs hardly ever bring out the full contrast between black and 
yellow), and with a broad sharply-defined black band along each 
side of the plastron, formed by a fusion of the black spots. 

The bordered tortoise, Testudo marginata, which attains a 
shell length of 11in., is confined to Greece. It differs from the 
two preceding species in the more elongate shell, which in the 
adult is at least twice as long as deep, with the posterior margin 
very strongly expanded and more or less serrated. The posterior 
lobe of the plastron is movabie. No enlarged tubercle on the 
back of the thigh; the supracaudal shield is undivided. Black 
is often the ground colour of the carapace, each shield bearing a 

small yellow or greenish spot; the 
plastron is yellowish, each shield with 
a large black blotch, which is usually 
triangular, the base.of the triangle 
occupying the anterior border of the 


yi) shield. Land tortoises are slow-moving 
5 creatures, and inhabit dry districts, often 


even arid tracts with scanty vegetation. 
They are exclusively vegetable feeders, 
doing best in captivity on lettuce and 
dandelion leaves and petals. In Morocco, 
Dr. Gadow found them in the autumn 
feeding entirely on the terribly astrin- 
gent green fruits of the dwarf palm 
(Chamerops humilis). In a garden they 
will dig a shallow hole, in a secluded 
corner, to which they regularly revert 
after their peregrinations, which take 
place in the daytime only, especially 
when the sun is shining. In cold 
weather they bury deeper into the 
ground, and thus survive even through 
our severest winters. In Algeria, where 
summers are very hot and winters 
cold, estivation takes place, as well as 
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hibernation. The pairing season begins 
between March and May, according to 
the temperature. and may last far into 
the summer. At that time the male 
indulges in curious antics, knocking its 
shell against that of the female. The 
female scratches a hole in the ground to 
deposit her eggs, which, as a rule, are 
not more than seven in number, round, 
or slightly oblong, and hard-shelled, 
perfectly white, but not shiny. These 
eggs measure a little over Tin. in 
diameter in the Moorish tortoise (see 
last illustration). Tortoises are eaten 
in Algeria, and tortoise soup is regarded 
as strengthening and_ prescribed to 
convalescents. 

The water tortoises of Europe 
belong to two genera: Emys, in which 
the ventral buckler or plastron is joined 
to the carapace by ligament, and more 
or less divided, in the adults, into two 
lobes movable upon a transverse hinge, 
the plastron thus closing more perfectly 
the shell, although not to the same 
extent as in the allied box tortoises 


(Cistudo) of North America; and Clemmys, in which the plastron 
is immovable and solidly ankylosed to the ca:apace or upper part 


of the shell. These 
genera are closely 
related to each 
other, and differ 
from the = land 
tortoises in having 
the digits distinct, 
webbed, and _fur- 
nished with sharp, 
curved claws, the 
upper surface of 
the head covered 
with undivided 
skin, a compara- 
tively long tail and 
a much flatter 
shell. Both are 
mainly — carnivo- 
rous, feeding on 
worms, water 
snails, fish, frogs 
and their tadpoles, 
etc. In captivity, 
they may be fed on 
bits of raw meat, 
which they tear 
with their sharp 
jaws and claws, 
and always” eat 
under water. 
They are expert 


swimmers and divers, and spend the greater part of their active 
life in the water, although they are fond of going on land to bask 
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in the sun, reverting to the water when disturbed. They a 
compelled to resort to land for depositing their eggs, for tl 


reception of whic 
they scrape a ho 
in the earth, 
usually on a bat 
near the wate:, 
but sometimes. in 
fields or meadows 
at some. distan 
from it. 

The common 
pond tortoise, 
Emys orbicularis, 
has a wide distri- 
bution in Europe, 
and is also found 
in South-Western 
Asia, Algeria and 
Tunisia. In pre- 
historic days, but 
at no remote 
geological time, 
this tortoise 
existed over a con- 
siderable part of 
Northern and pro- 
bably the whole of 
Central Europe, 
its remains having 
been found | in 
Pleistocene and 
later formations in 


Cambridgeshire and Norfolk, in Sweden, in Denmark, in Belgium 
and in Switzerland, all countries from which it is now absent. 


Fragments of shell have been found in 
caves in Belgium, associated with 
human remains of Neolithic age. In 
fact, the present distribution of the 
species clearly indicates its recent dis- 
appearance from the North, since it is 
found in isolated colonies in such wide’: 
separated districts asthe Mark Brande: 

burg, where Rathke procured his em- 
bryological material, Poland, where 
Bojanus wrote his celebrated mono- 
graph, “Anatomia Testudinis Europe, ’ 
near Moscow, in Dutch Limburg, an! 
in the great ponds of Brenne, in Centra! 


France. Otherwise, its present rang: 


of. distribution is confined to th: 
Southern parts of Europe, the Gironde 
the Lower Rhone, the Po and th 
Danube being roughly its northern limi 

Emys orbicularis does not excee 
a shell length of 8in., and usuall 
remains smailer. Its shell is a shor 
oval in the adult, nearly round in th 
young ; it is smooth or with feelly 
marked concentric ridges on each shiel 
in the adult, rugose, and with a distin« 
blunt keel or raised ridge along th 
middle in the young. The tail is as lon 
as the shell in the young, two-third 
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that length in the adult males, one-half, or a little less, in the 
females. Besides the longer and thicker tail, males are distin- 
suished in having the plastron concave instead of flat. The 
arapace is dark brown or black, with more or less numerous 
ight (usually yellow) dots or radiating lines; the plastron is 
‘ellow, brown and yellow, or almost entirely blackish brown 
in the adult, black in the young, with a large yellow spot on the 
juter side of each shield; the lower border of the carapace is also 
narked with a series of yellow spots in 
the young, one on each shield. The 
ipper surface of the head and limbs is 
lark brown or black, with pale brown 
wr yellow dots; the lower surface of the 
iead and neck is yellow, spotted with 
lackish. The iris of the eye is yellow, 
vith black spots. Some specimens are 
emarkable for the predominance of the 
ellow colour, the carapace being 
ellow, each shield with fine black 
adiating lines. 

In France this species appears 
owards the middle or end of March, 
airs in April, and deposits its five to 
leven oblong, hard-shelled white eggs 
un May or June. The young are born 
ither in the autumn or in the following 
pring. It retiresat the end of Septem- 
ver or in the beginning of October, and 
hibernates in the mud at the bottom of 
ponds or in holes in the banks. Half- 
grown and adult specimens are easily 
kept in captivity, and become very tame, 
readily taking food from the hand; 
some have been kept as pets as long as 
nine years. But the young, about the 
size of a two-shilling piece, of which 
many are sold in this country, are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to keep for any length 
of time. According to Dr. Gadow, a 
lady friend of his has, however, suc- 
ceeded in rearing one up to its fourth 
year; this tortoise spent the winters in an unheated room 
under moss, not in the water, and was fed on flies, tiny 
worms and tadpoles. In its fourth year the shell was 
2in. long. 

I am not aware of the flesh of this tortoise being eaten any- 
where at present, but, according to Diiringen, it was appreciated 
in olden times as a delicacy for fish-days in Roman Catholic 
German-speaking countries, and large numbers were exported as 
an article of food from the Mark Brandenburg to Bohemia, 
Austria and Bavaria. It must be borne in mind that the 
celebrated Terrapin of the Americans is no very remote ally of 
our European pond tortoise. 

Two species of Clemmys are found in Europe. The 
Iberian water tortoise (Clemmys_ leprosa) inhabits — the 
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with a round orange spot between the eye and the ear; three or 
four orange or yeliow streaks extend along each side of the neck ; 
the lower surface of the neck and the limbs are streaked olive and 
yellow or orange, either the one or the other colour predominating. 
But these bright markings may become very indistinct in old 
specimens, the shell of which measures up to 7in. The iris is 
yellow, traversed by a black streak. The difference between the 
sexes is the same as in Emys, and the habits are also very similar. 
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TORTOISE. CASPIAN WATER TORTOISE. 
Although chiefly carnivorous, it may be made to take salad and 
bread. 

The Caspian water tortoise (Clemmys caspica), which is but 
seldom seen in this country, inhabits Southern Europe to the 
east of the Adriatic, and Asia from the southern borders of the 
Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf. It is a more handsome 
sreature than the Iberian water tortoise, especially when young, 
with the head smaller, the edge of the jaws finely denticuilate, 
and the carapace more distinctly three-keeled in the young. The 
lateral keels may disappear in the half-grown ; buta trace of the 
median keel usually persists, even in old specimens, the shell of 
which measures about 7in. 

The coloration is, on the whole, similar to that of its 
congeners; but the shields of the carapace are elegantly marked 
in the young with curved yellowish streaks, 
which may form a more or less regular ©O on 
each of the larger shields, and a ring on each of 
the border shields; the plastron is yellow, with 
large black spots, or dark brown with a small 
yellowish spot on the outer side of each shield. 
Three or four yellow lines run along each 
temple, and the neck is ornate with numerous 
yellow, finely black-edged streaks, there of 
which, along the nape, are broadest and extend 
to the occiput. 

This species and the preceding have a 
disagreeable odour of fish, which will, how- 
ever, disappear in specimens that have been 
for some time in confinement, especially if fed 
on bread and meat. This odour is due to 
the secretion of a pair of large glands situated 
beneath the skin of the inguinal region, and 
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Spanish Peninsula, Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, and is often 
imported to this country. It resembles the European pond 
tortoise in shape, but, in addition to the characters mentioned 
above as distinguishing the genus Clemmys, it has a broader 
bridge connecting the plastron with the carapace (see figure), a 
shorter tail, measuring about three-fifths the length of the shell 
in the young, one-half in the male, and two-fifths or one-third in 
the female, and the young have three keels along the carapace 
instead of one. In old specimens the head becomes very large, 
massive, short and broad. The carapace is dark olive in the 
young, with an oval yellowish or orange spot or short longitudinal 
streak on each shield; it is uniform olive or brown in the adult; 
the plastron is dark brown or blackish in the young, witha yellow 
border, yellowish or pale olive in the adult. The head is olive, 
the sides elegantly marked with orange or yellow streaks, and 


carnivorous animals; but when they lose their 
shyness they can be handled without their producing the 
secretion. However well protected by their bony shell, into 
which they retire when captured, tortoises, both land and fresh 
water, have their enemies. Young specimens are sometimes 
eaten by snakes, M. Lataste having found a small specimen of 
the Moorish tortoise in the stomach of a cobra captured near 
Biskra. The well-known story of the death of the Athenian 
philosopher AEschylus through the fall on his head of a tortoise 
dropped by a flying eagle, shows that the ancient Greeks 
were acquainted with the fact that birds of prey do not 
disdain such food, and understand how to get at it. The 
egg of the Caspian water tortoise, figured here alongside with 
that of the land tortoise, from which it differs strikingly in 
its elongate shape, is very similar to that of the European 
pond tortoise. G. A. BouLENGER. 
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HEN the first of the Tudor dynasty brought peace 
to this land after the century of strife which we 
call the Wars of the Roses, castles became 
unnecessary. A great fashion of house-building 
soon spread over the whole country, but showed 

itself chiefly in those localities where the finer layers of oolite 
cropped up. Elizabethan houses of the highest quality are 
accordingly to be found in North Wiltshire, and in the three 
counties which lie nearest to Stamford, a town which has been 
truthfully described as a museum of English architecture. A 
very curious feature of many of the early examples of the Tudor 
style is the absence of an important fagade. The exterior of the 
building was irregular; the ornamental features appear in court- 
yards. ‘This is especially the case with Kirby, a hall whose 
precise age is recorded, and in which we see plainly that the 
designer had not quite got rid of the idea that the exterior was 
to be plain, as being liable, in case of civil strife, to tuture 
“crenellation”’; that is, the addition of battlements and 
machicolations. Irregular as the west and originally principal 
front was, it has no battlements; but, on the contrary, the 
parapets rise everywhere into curved gables, the only ornaments 
of this side. Something of the same kind is to be seen at 


The Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham. 
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Cobham in Kent and at Longleat, while in the beautiful little 
Duke’s house at Bradford-on-Avon the garden side has a front 
or fagade, one of the first with which we meet. Here at Kirby 
it is to the interior court that we look for the full development of 
the style, to its symmetry, to its carvings, and to that striving 
after classical forms which was already beginning to prevail. 
Otherwise the court, with its uniform sides and its eight low 
doors, all the same but for the variety of the heraldic decorations, 
reminds us of an arch built of rough masonry. The interior, 
the soffit of the arch, is smooth and uniform; the component 
stones are, except on that inner face, rough and irregular. Each 
of these doors opens into what is practically a separate dwelling. 
The one side alone, that which faces into the court, is made 
to match the other houses, and to form part of a single 
design. The stone from the neighbouring quarries at Weldon 
lent itself readily to the most elaborate treatment. Houses of 
this kind must have been inconvenient as dwelling-places. 
Mr. Gotch of Kettering, whose researches into the history of 
Elizabethan architecture are well known, is of opinion that 
‘‘comfort, as we understand it, can hardly be found in a typical 
house of that time.” In his ‘ Historic Notes on Kirby Hall” 
(published by Messrs. Taylor and Sons, at Northampton, in 
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1899) he says: “ Through a large outer or green court, sur- 
rounded by a charming balustrade, the approach is made to the 
inner court, at the further end of which is the main entrance to 
the house.”’ He then describes the porch of the great hall and 
the windows of many lights, and mentions the eight doorways in 
the sides of the court. ‘* Those doorways,” he observes, ‘ were 
the only means of access from the rooms in the wings to the 
rooms devoted to common use, except by going through adjacent 
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apartments. In all weathers the occupants of those rooms must 
cross the open court to get to meals in the hall, unless they 
trespassed upon their neighbours’ privacy.”” A universal wearing 
of hats and hoods must have been one consequence in polite 
society, and after Charles I]. had brought in French manners, 
the great wigs of the later Stuart and early Georgian period must 
have been not only fashionable, but necessary. We remember 
how Pepys, in September, 1664, complains of a cold caught by 
flinging off his hat at dinner. 
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Kirby is situated in the Sonera of Gretton and Great and 
Little Weldon, a few miles north of Kettering in Northampton- 
shire. It stands ona gentle slope towards the south in a wide 
park, dotted with fine timber. The Weldon stone has been 
esteemed in the neighbourhood for many centuries, and to it, no 
doubt, or to the adjacent quarries, the country owes its fine 
churches and such halls as this, Burghley, Castle Ashby, and at 
least half-a-dozen more. 
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The Green Court already mentioned had originally the one 
gate, opening northward upon an avenue, which was intended 
apparently only for foot passengers. At a later period two larger 
but still small entrances were made east and west, and perhaps 
somewhat earlier a kind of front, facing north, was added to the 
house. These additions have been the subject of some controversy. 
The clock tower, or gable, over the main entrance to the great 
court is often assigned locally to Inigo Jones. Mr. Gotch 
appears to acquiesce, and says the alterations made by Inigo 
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Jones were ‘‘not vast in extent,” but affected the general appear- 
ance considerably. In another place he speaks more decidedly. 
‘Inigo Jones dida good deal of work here in 1638 and 1640, and 
stamped quite a modern character on the place, so that Evelyn, 
who saw it in 1654, speaks of it as built a la moderne.” 
Messrs. Triggs and Tanner assert that Inigo remodelled the 
north front, and inserted windows in conspicuous places. They 
give illustrations of ceilings and of the gallery in the great 
hall. ‘* These ceilings,” they observe, ‘‘ were probably inserted by 
Jones.” They are in passages and chambers leading from the 
hall towards the west and south. The porch, with, perhaps, the 
exception of the upper window, they consider to be earlier work. 

The latest writer of authority on the subject is Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A. He is much taken up with the name of 
Thorpe—to whose share in the original house at Kirby we shall 
come directly—but assigns to Inigo 
“certain additions to Kirby, which 
closely resemble his work at Wilton 
in their austerity of manner.” Mr. 
Blomfield has much else to say about 
Kirby, where, in 1888, he made the 
beautiful drawings which adorn his 
larger work. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
connect Inigo Jones with the two 
wateways east and west of the Green 
Court. His hand is plain enough on 
the entrance building, which, we may 
presume, was irregular in character 
on the north, that is, the exterior side, 
if perhaps as regular as the rest of 
the interior of the inner court. .\ 
considerable part of Jones’s work 
in the great hall has disappeared, 
but enough remains to show his hand 
plainly. What Mr. Blomfield calls 
his **austerity ” is conspicuous beside 
the florid work of Thorpe, but for 
‘‘austerity ’ it might be better to say 
Jones’s desire to substitute carefully 
calculated proportion for ornament, in 
order to obtain a stately effect. The 
history of Kirby Hall is well known 
from its beginning, which renders it 
a very important example for the 
student of architecture. After lying 
neglected for many years, its roofs 
stripped and its walls decaying from 
damp and the slow inroads of ivy, it 1s 
now water-tight, protected from the 
weather, and with the old glass 
restored to the principal windows by 
the loving care of the late and present 
proprietors. Mr. Blomfield seems 
doubtful as to Thorpe’s plan, which 
is in his well-known book in the 
Soane Museum. It ‘varies con- 
siderably in detail from the plan as 
originally executed; for instance, a 
spacious loggia with a colonnade in 
nineteen bays is shown in Thorpe’s 
plan running along the west side. 
This was never built. A somewhat 
similar loggia on a very much smaller 
scale was afterwards carried out at 
Holland House. Then, again, Thorpe’s 
plan is rectangular, whereas the actual 
plan is irregular." The probable 
reason for this irregularity has been 
stated already. Thorpe was unable 
at Kirby to overcome the idea that 
a place situated so far from any town, 
and with but scanty means of defence 
if attacked, should keep its ornamental Copyright. 
features for the interior, as would 
have been the case in the old days, when manor houses, with 
their moats, were little fortresses. 

Of John Thorpe, though he is believed to have been alive in 
1610, very little is certainly known. Fortunately for his fame, 
his drawing-book is preserved, and, though his designs for Kirby 
were not carried out exactly, we may safely assign to him all the 
distinctive features of the inner court, except part of the northern 
end, both within and without. The great flat pilasters, with 
their ornamental surface, remind us of the much smaller 
pilasters in carved oak which we see in the long gallery 
at Haddon. ‘The work assigned to Thorpe at Kirby,” 
remarks Mr. Blomfield, ‘‘shows a good deal of invention, 
but a somewhat florid taste, as, for instance, in the fantastic 
gables of the west elevation and the fussy design of seven 
small Corinthian columns above the entrance bay on the south 
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side of the courtyard.” Thorpe’s work was carried out between 
1570 and 1575. 

The eight low doorways wit! heraldic ornaments in great 
variety commemorate Sir Humprey Stafford, who began the 
buildings. His crest—a wild boar’s head and neck, rising from 
a crest coronet—occurs on every lintel. His arms, a variation of 
the well-known Oy, a chevron, gules, of the Earls of Stafford, are 
on several, as well as the crest of his maternal ancestors, the 
Ailesburies—a dragon’s head. The Stafford knot occurs every- 
where, with his own initials and other ornaments. On the inner 
face of the entrance are the dates 1638 and 1640; but the 
Elizabethan dates 1572 and 1575 and Sir ‘*Humfre Stafard” 
also occur. The last (1575) is on the parapets, and in that 
vear he died, and John Stafford, his son, sold Kirby to 
Sir Christopher Hatton of Holdenby, who is described as 
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‘Captain of the Queene’s Maiestie’s guard” in a contem- 
porary document. This was Queen Elizabeth’s famous favourite, 
and his history is the history of her reign till his death, 
without children, in 1591, when he had been Lord Chancellor 
for four years. He did not even visit Kirby till he had owned 
the place for five years, and does not appear to have done any- 
thing to it. In 1638, when it was in the possession of another 
Sir Christopher, it was repaired and partly altered by Inigo 
Jones, as already mentioned. At this time, in Mr. Gotch’s 
opinion, the three arches in the wall of the Green Court were 
made, but it is difficult to believe that the eastern and western 
arches are not of much later date than the northern. Sir 
Christopher was the first Lord Hatton, and survived the Civil 
Wars till 1670. He made his mark on the gardens, and seems 
to have resided at Kirby during the Commonwealth. His 
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accounts with various tradesmen and the gardeners of other great 
houses are among the Hatton manuscripts in the library of his 
descendant, Lord Winchilsea. ‘The names of the fruit trees, of 
the roses and other flowers, and of various trees, such as 
‘¢ wollnuttes,” “chesnutes,” and ‘ halfe a hundred abells at a 
shilling a pece,” are very curious. The fruits inciude, on 


March 22nd, 1659, ‘‘ four kinds of choice graftes of peares, in one 
parcell, Windsor Peare, Monsieur John, winter boone cretin, 
Orange bergamotte; besides the Black Peare of Worcester, and 


Copyright. 


the Dove Peare or butter peare.”” Some of the names are 
evidently intended to compliment so good a customer. Thus we 
have in one account ‘*t Lady Hatton’s great Bearing Peare,” 
and * Queene Elizabeth’s Warden.” Among the fruit trees sent 
to Kirby in 1660, on April 5th, only a few weeks before the 
Restoration, was a violet apple, and other apples, a grand Dutch 
plum, and ‘*a yellow plumbe as bigge as an egge.” There are 
in various lists of peaches, ‘‘ Bel Shenereuse,’’ Red Magdelin 
and Montaban; of nectarines, Roman Red, Murry and Pertian ; 
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besides “¢ Apricoks att 1s. 3d.”"". The whole of this account comes 
to £4 3s. 6d., and porter and packing to 2s. 6d. more. 

The orchard was south-east o! the house, and some of the 
old trees remain there still. The flowers, for which we have 
*“ Elton’s bill for Plants,” include honeysuckle, eglantine, 
honesty, ‘‘jenupers,”’ d among the trees, filberts, horn- 
beams, beeches, birches and ‘lorelles.” These appear to have 
been intended for the Wilderness, which lay on the western side 
of the house, and gave shelter to lawns and tlower-beds. Their 
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outlines may be made out from the windows of the great 
drawing-room or ballroom, after a dry season, while the southern 
garden, with the orchard beyond, was overlooked through Thorpe’s 
fine bow windows, from the library, and the great dining-room. 
When Lord Hatton and his successor, the first Viscount, 
were governing Guernsey, agreements were made with a 
gardener ‘“‘ touching the maintaining and keeping in good order 
the several gardeus.” For this John Simpson, who held the 
office in 1682, had ‘all the Profitts of fruts and other things 
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growing in the saide garden over and above what is yoused in 
the house when his Lordship is there.” In addition Simpson 
was paid ‘* Three score and twelve pounds a year,” and £13 for 
Mrs. Simpson, with £5 ‘towards the charge of a Made to help 
to Looke to the house and Goods.” 

The first Lord Hatton died in 1670. He left a widow, a 
Montagu, and his son succeeded him in the peerage and also in 
the office of Governor of Guernsey. His papers and ietters, still 
preserved, are much taken up with the dismal tragedy which 
losed the year 1672. The Governor and his family, consisting, 
sesides his wife and his mother, of three little girls, were sleeping 
n their apartments at Castle Cornet, when during a thunder- 
torm the powder magazine exploded. Lord Hatton was blown 
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from his bed, but alighted on his feet on an adjacent tower. Two 
of his children were unhurt, the other was found next day asleep 
in her cradle among the ruins; but both the Lady Hattons 
perished. Lord Hatton married again four years later, and left 
a son to succeed him; but eventually the estate came to the 
children of the Countess of Winchilsea, the second of the three 
daughters, whose escape on that awful night was so remarkable. 
Her husband, Lord Nottingham, only succeeded as Eari of 
Winchelsea three months before his death on New Yeatr’s 
Day, 1730. Her descendant, the present Earl, holds NKirby ; 
and the old house was recently the scene once more of rejoicings, 
when the tenantry feasted in the ancient hall to celebrate the 
majority of Lord Maidstone. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF A GRAVEL-PIT. 


O call it a pit is somewhat of a misnomer, but excavation 
is too unwieldy a word, and, besides, the workmen. 
and the cow-boy who drives his cows through on their 
way to and from the milking-shed, speak of it as the 
gravel-pit, so we will let the word stand. No doubt it 

was a real pit at one time, but it has been enlarged and extended 
on all sides till there is scarcely any of the original surface left, 
and if your mind were not intent on your surroundings you 
might even walk through without noticing that it is an artificial 
hollow. It is by no means in the heart of the country, for it is 
within a stone’s throw of the railway and a quarter of a mile of 
a railway station, and is less than a dozen miles from St. Paul’s; 
nevertheless, the surroundings are quite rural, and houses are 
few and scattered. On the side near the railway a footpath 
leads along by the fence of a garden, and between the footpath 
and the ‘‘pit” is merely a strip about a yard wide occupied 
chiefly with broom bushes, some of which grow on the very 
verge of the little precipice and have their bare roots showing on 
the bank below. On the other three sides the enclosure is 
bounded by roads, and from practically all the intervening space 
the gravel has been removed. Only at the end opposite to the 
footpath is there a strip of the natural ground, some seven or 
eight yards wide, before you reach the roadside hedge. Here is 
a thicket-like growth of thorn and birch, broom, gorse and 
bramble; and here the foxgloves come up every year, as doubt- 
less they once did over the whole tract when it was stl wild 
copse and common 

The gravel is what geologists cali “drift.” It is, as it were, 
a second-hand gravel; the flints coming originally from the 
chalk have been thrown down, perhaps once or twice, by ocean 
currents before being washed out and again deposited by some 
ancient, though comparatively recent, watercourse. ‘The stones 
vary much in size in different parts of the pit, but betray their 
history by their worn and rounded nature. Fossil sponges and 
sea-urchins are not difficult to find among the flints. 

Now that the gravel has all been removed down to a fairly 
even level, fresh excavations are being made in the floor—pits 
within a pit—to tap a further store, but at the greater depth the 
soil is in parts a sandy loam comparatively free from stones. 
Here and there are large heaps of flints, graded according to 
size, and ready for carting away for road-making. Apparently 
the pit serves as a convenient dumping-ground for various 
materials difficult otherwise to dispose of, for in one part a 
number of tree-stumps lie scattered about, and in other parts are 
flagstones and lumps of masonry, while in one corner is a heap 
of large, irregular flints, whose white coats show that they have 
come direct trom a chalk-pit. But there is still plenty of room 
in our pit for the cart-track, which crosses near the footpath end, 
and for one or two plots of land which are cultivated rather 
irregularly as a sort of allotments by the workmen. A patch of 
land such as this is pretty sure to have a rich and varied flora, 
and the lover of flowers will, indeed, find it full of interest. The 
eye is, perhaps, first arrested by the conspicuous alien plants 
which have managed to get a footing. Garden rubbish thrown 
down in the corner next the houses will account for the dwarf 
sunflowers and the tropzolums, while from the cultivated plots 
have strayed potatoes, scarlet runners, and a vegetable marrow. 
But the horticultural acquisitions are far outnumbered by the 
more vigorous native weeds. ‘Thistles of two or three sorts 
abound, and are now producing handfuls of dirty white pappus 
fruits wherewith to seed the country-side. Nettles, groundsel 
and plantain, all foes to the gardener, find here a_ breeding 
stronghold. 

Low down are numerous inconspicuous little plants, which 
escape the notice of all but the prying botanist: the sandwort 
(Arenaria serpyllifolia), mouse-ear chickweeds (Cerastium), the 
insignificant little knawel (Scleranthus), the curious parsley piert 
(Alchemilla arvensis), and pearlwort (Sagina). And to contrast 
with these are groves of teasel, of fennel, of tansy, shoulder high, 
and more. 





All the familiar flowers of the cornfields get conveyed here 
by one means or another; the children’s favourites, pimpernel 
and speedwell; and the larger purple-pink corncockles, blue 
cornflowers, and scarlet poppies ; and occasionally the less showy 
lamb’s lettuce (Valerianella), field bed-straw (Galium tricorne), 
cornspurrey and Venus’ looking-glass (Specularia hybrida). 

The last plant is a puzzle to the young botanist, and looks 
like anything but what it is, a near cousin of the bharebell and 
Cante:bury bell. Mention of the harebell reminds us of some 
interesting plants which are undoubtedly indigenous to the part, 
though if they had not found sanctuary in this rough enclosure 
they would probably have been exterminated ere now. Of these 
harebell is one, and another is sheep’s-bit (Jasione montana), 
whose compact little head of blue florets suggests a scabious or a 
composite, rather than a campanula, which is its true family name. 
The pretty pink-flowered sandwort spurrey also lingerson the sandy 
soil by the side of the footpath, and the toxglove, which we have 
already mentioned, spreads itself about and sends up its showy 
spikes, now on this bank and now on that. In early spring the 
ground at the foot of the hedgerows is gay with the yellow stars 
of lesser celandine, and a little later the same hedges harbour the 
wild arum, which is also called cuckoo-pint and lords-and-ladies. 
One of the very earliest flowers of the year is the tiny white- 
flowered whidlow-grass, and this is presently followed by thale- 
cress and various other cresses. Among what we may class as 
farmyard weeds and escapes from cultivaticn are the scented 
melilots, yellow and white, the beautiful blue chicory, calamint, 
vervain, and borage, the last perhaps the loveliest flower in an 
order which includes comfrey and forget-me-not. Another plant 
which seems to have made itself quite at home is the evening 
primrose (CEnothera biennis). 

Several mulleins may be found here—the common mullein 
with its tall denseiy-flowered yellow spike and flannelly leaves; 
Verbascum Lychnitis, a smaller plant with whitish flowers ; and 
once we found Verbascum Bilattaria, the handsomest of all, 
with its large separate yellow flowers with purple-haired stameus. 
The botanist must expect all sorts of strange tinds in a place like 
this; but he must also take care to secure what he wants at 
once, ior what is here to-day may be gone to-morrow. Two 
years ago a large straggling specimen of an uncommon plant, 
Potentilla recta, was growing at the foot of a bank; when, alter 
an interval of a week or two, we went to see how it was getting 
on, the site was covered with an immense mound of flints. Last 
autumn we were delighted to find a plant of henbane, a sombre- 
flowered poisonous plant, which we have not seen in the neigh- 
bourhood betore or since. 

Gravel-pits are particularly likely localities for finding 
abnormal plants, sports and freaks. Fasciated plants, where 
several stems seemed to be jcined side by side forming a sort of 
ribbon, are not uncommon. Thistles seem especially subject to 
this deformity, and the ensuing flower-head will be of cock’s-comb 
pattern, forming a kind of crest perhaps 3in. or gin. wide and 
only about rin. across. We once found a fasciated toad-flax in 
this pit with a wide flattened stem covered on both sides with 
innumerable flower-buds, only a few of which developed. 

Clovers are represented here by some six or seven kinds— 
the white, the alsike, the red, the crimson, the yellow, the hop, 
and the curious-looking hare’s-foot clover. Clovers are very 
subject to variation, and at least three species may be found here 
exhibiting various forms of virescence and proliferation. In these 
aberrant forms the flowers are replaced more or less by leaves or 
leaf-like organs. 

But we must bring our catalogue to a close, though there are 
many plants which must perforce be omitted. ‘The rio‘ous yellow 
toad-flax, the mallows (in particular the dainty and charming musk 
mallow), the St. John’s worts, the campions, the willow-herbs— 
of these, and others, we have no space left to write; but perhaps 
enough has been said to give some indication of the wealth of 
interest to be gathered in what perhaps would seem a rather 


unlikely spot—an old gravel-pit. F. M. Roserts. 
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AND GOOSE-BREEDING. 


GEESE 


HE history of the 
goose extends back 
some 4,000 years, nor 
has it changed in any 
essential respect in 

all that period; it was, in fact, 
one of the first creatures 
domesticated by primitive man, 
and has been a useful friend 
to him ever since. Looking 
back over what may be termed 
the picturesque period of his- 
tory, the goose served a three- 
fold purpose—its quills made 
pens, its plumage filled feather 
beds, while its flesh was 
highly esteemed both by the 
rich and also the poor, if they 
had a chance of eating it. 
Now our modern Shakespeares 
write with steel pens, all our 
notabilities sleep on spring 
mattresses, and many of us 
declare that roast goose is 
indigestible. The cult of the 
goose, then, has declined in all 
European countries, except 
Germany, which eats all it 
breeds and all Russia sends it ; 
but this neglect has gone so 
far that last Christmas, when 
there was a glut of turkeys, 
there was a shortage of geese, 
and what were on sale fetched high prices. Some revival in 
goose-breeding may therefore be looked for, and in any case the 
goose, where the land is suitable for it, is a very profitable 
member of the poultry-yard. Geese thrive on rough land useless 
for other stock, they are extremely hardy, and can be fattened 
more cheaply than any other kind of fowl. 

Our ancestors regarded the goose purely from a utility point 
of view, but many varieties of it are now bred as ornamental 
water-fowl in municipal parks. Outside these there are about 
half-a-dozen distinct breeds recognised by poultry-keepers, of 
which the two chief are of course the Toulouse and the Embden, 
the direct ancestors of the grey geese and white geese old writers 
mention. Geese are far and away the most intelligent members 
of the poultry-yard—I grant this is not saying much--and why 
their name should be a synonym for stupidity it is hard to explain. 
Were it not for their cackle, which is unmelodious, many people 
would, I fancy, make pets of them, while the gander sets an 
example to the other males of the poultry-yard unfortunately not 
imitated. He is a model papa: he takes over the goslings when 
they leave their mothers, which are usually hens (geese are un- 
certain sitters), and marshals them like a sheepdog—woebetide 
any enemies that approach them; as a husband he may have his 
faults, but the bump of philoprogenitiveness is strongly developed 
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in him. Before describing the system of management to pursue 
if geese are to be profitable, let us glance briefly over the breeds 
which exist to-day. The two best known are, of course, 
those already mentioned; of these the grey Toulouse, with its 
massive appearance, looks the bigger of the two, but put in the 
scales the white Embden will frequently weigh it down. Great 
weights have been attained by both breeds in the past. A pair ot 
Toulouse exhibited at Birmingham once weighed 6241b, a pair 
of Embdens 594/b. A Toulouse gander has been known to scale 
38lb., but there is no demand for big fat geese to-day, and such 
weights are not attained. For market the Embden is the better 
of the two; it matures more rapidly, and its carcase does not 
carry so much offal in proportion to its size. |The Toulouse is 
the better layer, but is not ready for market before Christmas, and 
it proves an expensive bird to fatten. Our geese in this country 
are larger than the Toulouse and Embden kept on the Con- 
tinent. While the Toulouse is small if bred pure, and cannot be 
recommended for market purposes, a Toulouse gander mated 
with Embden geese makes a very fine cross, preferable, indeed, 
to the pure Embden. 

In Germany, where the goose flourishes more than anywhere 
else, they have crossed the grey goose and the white, and call the 
product the Pomeranian. The weight of this breed seldom 
exceeds 2olb., but they do not 
like them bigger on the Con- 
tinent. Further east, round 
the Black Sea, the Danubian 
or Sevastopol goose is met 
with; this is a small goose, 
usually all white, and shows 
the peculiarity that some of the 
feathers on the wing and back 
body are very long and curly. 
This is said to be a good 
table goose, but the few in 
this country (there are a pair 
in Regent’s Park) are regarded 
as ornamental water - fowl. 
A more useful goose is the 
Roman or Italian, a small 
white goose, iong domesti- 
cated in Italy. It was the an- 
cestors of this goose which by 
their cackling saved the Capi- 
tol. They are non-sitters, but 
good layers, and. the goslings 
when three months old scale 
12lb. to 14lb. The Chinese 
goose is another’ valuable 
breed; small in size but an 
excellent layer, it came to us 
from America. This is also 
called the kvobbed goose, 
owing to the knob on the 
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base of the bill, which distinguishes it from other breeds. 
Another breed, called the African, also has a knob, and there is 
no doubt it is allied to the Chinese, though some breeders claim 
that the two are distinct. 

One great advantage geese have over fowls and ducks is that 
the breeding stock does not want continual changing; the useful 
life of the birds lasts at least twenty years, and they have been 
known to live more than twice as long. Two, or at the most 
three, geese should be mated with the gander; they should have a 
roomy shed or house to sleep in, and be treated much like stock 
ducks. They are not nearly so fond of being on the water as are 
ducks, and, though a pond is necessary to them, will spend most 
ot the day grazing. The eggs should be given to hens or put in 
an incubator, preferably the former. A hen will cover four or five, 
according to her size and the size of the eggs, which varies with 
the breed. The most profitable geese to keep are Italian or 
Chinese, and these should be marketed, like ducklings, before they 
grow their adult wing feathers. The goose-breeder should not 
wait for Michaelmas or Christmas, but market the “‘ green” gos- 
lings as soon as they are ready, which will be at about twelve weeks 
old. Fatted geese are not popular to-day, as they are too 
greasy ; neither are big geese—young, ‘green,’ geese alone are 
profitable. The goslings should have egg and oatmeal for their 
first meal, then be put on biscuit meal for a week or so, and finally 
fed on mixed meal or boiled rice and pollard for a change. The 
last feed at night should be of oats, which should be put into their 
drinking trough. They should be cooped on short grass and 
the coop moved daily, as they quickly foul the land. It is this 
and the way they bite the blades of grass close down to the 
roots, closer even than sheep, which make them unpopular 
with the farmer, who says nothing will graze after them; but the 
reason is that they leave nothing—stock will graze after them 
when the grass has grown. CuarRLes D. Les ir. 
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AVING secured a lease of the famous old Blink Bonny 

Stud Farm at Malton, Sir John Thursby came to the 

conclusion that the existing buildings were in no way 

suitable to his requirements, and forthwith determined 

that in their place should stand others, larger, loftier 

and equipped with every modern convenience and appliance 
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OCTOBER MUSINGS. 


By SiR GEORGE DOUGLAS, BT. 


On whirling winglets for a time upborne, 
The travelling lime-tree-seed— 
Forebear of groves whose fronts shall meet the morn— 
Lights on the verdant mead. 
The clear still air is sail’d by venturous flics, 
The cirrus spans blue skies. 
But, in a heavy shade, 
(Unpierced of any downward-striking star) 
By thick o’erhanging foliage made— 
Beside the ruin, on the river-scaur- 
Sheltering the ceaseless spiral of their play, 
The gnats live out to-day, 
Precariously, at mercy of the frost, 
And eager lest their precious time be lost. 
Thus—herald, harbinger, of storms to come-— 
October leads the laggard season home 
Thro’ dreamful intervals of quiet delights— 
Short days of temper’d sunshine, and long nights 
Drown'd in o’erfloodings of the Hunter’s Moonu,— 
Leading, by fair device, 
Thro’ radiant, many-tinted, Paradise. 
October ! oh, not soon 
Withdraw your favour and yeur smile transforin, 
Thou parent of th’ already-mutter.ng storm ! 
Postpone, altho’ the respite be but brief, 
The moment of the garden-lover’s grief. 
Is not the cheerless season much too long— 
The season cheerless without bloom or song, 
Thro’ which, in darkness and disconsolate, 
For all he loves the gardener must wait ? 
Deal vently, then, by these doom’d lingering flowers, 
Still smiling as for June, 
Drug them with soft and soporific hours— 
To their great weakness your great strength attune: 
Lead tombward by so gentle an incline 
They scarce shall know if they are death’s or mine ! 
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which could possibly make for the health and comfort of the 
animals they would be called upon to shelter. With regard to 
the farm itself, surprise has been expressed in a good many 
quarters that Sir John should have elected to spend so much 
money on improving an old place, especially as the land, which 
had been used, one may say, for generations for the rearing of 
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horses, was sure to be * tainted,” and therefore not 
so well adapted for the purposes of a stud farm 
as fresh land would have been. But in this 
connection the fact has been overlooked that the 
past records of the place serve to, demonstrate its 
exceptional suitability for the rearing of bloodstock, 
and that, moreover, since the new order of things 
has been established, the whole farm has been 
cleaned, top-dressed. resown where necessary, 
and is, into the bargain, undergoing what may be 
called a ‘‘rest cure” as far as horses are concerned. 
In addition to which excellent paddocks have been 
leased at \Westow for the present accommodation of 
brood mares and young stock. These things 
being so, there is no reason for fearing that the 
former reputation of the Blink Bonny Stud will 
be in any way diminished under its present manage- 
ment. 

It has been said that genius consists in an 
infinite capacity for attention to detail, and, if that 
be so, then Major Roberts, to whom Sir John 
Thursby entrusted the alterations of the old 
buildings, the construction of the new ones and 
the reorganisation of the farm itself, is, undoubtedly, 
a genius. The more thorough and complete the 
inspection of the farm and buildings, the more it is 
brought home to one that no single detail has 
escaped attention or been adopted without due 
consideration of its fitness for the purpose for which 
it was intended. The excellent illustrations which 
accompany these notes will serve to convey a 
general idea of the stud farm and of the system 
employed in the construction of the buildings. But 
an account of what may be termed the interior 
economy of the boxes themselves and of the 
hygienic precautions adopted throughout the farm 
can hardly fail to be of interest. To take the 
foaling-boxes first. They are arranged in pairs, the 
two boxes being separated by a room provided for 
the man in charge. They are very lofty, thoroughly 
ventilated, and their floor measurement is 18it. by 
14ft. In each of them, in the side nearest the middle 
chamber, is a door with windows in it, so that the 
attendant can always see what the mare is doing 
without disturbing her unnecessarily. In each ot 
the boxes are two electric lights, one of which is 
portable, so that at any time of the night, should 
anything go wrong with the mare, the position of 
aflairs can be at once investigated. The floors are 
of corrugated cement ; the mangers, which run right 
across one side of the box, are of Portland cement 
throughout, and water is supplied in a galvanised 
iron pail, fitted into a recess which is also made 
of the same cement. There are two of these pails 
to each box, so that when one is emptied it 1s at 
once taken away and thoroughly cleansed. There 
are windows at the back of the boxes as well as in 
front, in addition to which ventilation is provided 
both at the sides and through the roof, and a ther- 
mometer fixed in each box enables the attendant to 
regulate the temperature. Furthermore, outside 
each box is a hydrant covered by a slide flush 
with the wall, so that after each foaling, or at 
any other time, the whole box can be flushed out 
and disinfected; this isa most admirable precau- 
tion, and should certainly be adopted wherever 
practicable. 

While on that subject, | may mention that a sort 
of tank on wheels, and fitted with a hose and force 
pump, is kept on the premises, so that, should 
there be any case of contagious or infectious illness, 
the strongest disinfectants can be sprayed into every 
nook and crevice of the boxes. It may also be 
interesting to point out that in the glazing of the 
windows throughout the building a combination of 
glass and wire-netting, of which I do not know the 
trade name, has been adopted. In some way or 
other glass appears to have been blown over the 
wire, and the reason for the use of this invention 
is that not only is it far stronger than ordinary glass, 
but in the case of fracture there are no splinters. 
With the exception that they are not of quite such 
palatial dimensicns, al] the boxes ia the buildings are 
ordered on the same lines as the foaling-boxes just 
described, and everywhere, as may be seen in the 
picture given of a range of boxes, hydrants are 
provided. 

The system of ventilation as applied to the doors 
is also clearly shown. It will be noticed that not 
only are the top-lights above each door-frame capable 
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of being opened as far as may be thought 
advisable, but that the top half of each door 
(note the one which is completely closed) is 
provided with sliding panels. On the left of 
each door the frames for holding the names of 
the occupants and other information concerning 
them are also to be seen. These frames are 
glazed, and contain a zinc slide which holds the 
card on which the details alluded to are written; 
when the slide is in its place the whole affair is 
rain and weather proof. Just visible above the 
lower half of the doors are the ends of the 
rollers, which are placed on either side of the 
doorway to prevent any injury which might 
occur through an animal making a hasty dash 
into or out of the box, and, by way of a still 
further precaution, the bearings of these rollers 
are of brass, instead ot iron, as being less liable 
to a possible “jam” from rust. In such of 
the old boxes as are retained, the most 
stringent precautions have been adopted to ensure 
absolute disinfection. It was evident that in 
the passage of years the bottomsoil had probably 
become a source of danger, and the measures 
taken by Major Roberts to remove every 
possible source of disease may be of interest to 
those who may have to deal with similar 
buildings. The walls were “chipped out,” 
lined and covered with cement. Then the floors 
were dug out to a depth of 2ft. and thoroughly 
treated with corrosive sublimate. Then came 
a layer of cement concrete covered with asphalte, 
over which the new corrugated cement flooring 
was laid. 

And now we come to the pleasure-grounds 
and private apartments of John o’ Gaunt him- 
self. His own box is very lofty, and measures 
18ft. by ft. It is lined throughout with 
polished pine, and he is protected from any 
chance injury by the leather padding which 
vuards the walls. From his box a sliding door 
opens into a magnificent covered-in building, 
15oft. by 45ft., well lighted and well ventilated, 
where he can take exercise in bad weather, and 
which also serves for the stud purposes. Out 
of this building another sliding door gives access 
to his paddock, which is three acres in extent 
(the paddock with John o’ Gaunt standing in 
the middle of it, and his box and exercise school 
at the far end, may be seen in the illustration), 
and in one corner a sand bath, which he 
much appreciates, has been provided. The 
paddock is entirely surrounded by a close-boarded 
fencing r2ft. in height, and together with the 
buildings set apart for the use of the horse 1s 
quite separate from the rest of the stud. John 
o Gaunt himself is furnishing into a splendid 
specimen of a thorough-bred stallion, and is 
letting down ina manner to satisfy the most 
exacting. It would be hard indeed to find a 
fault with his make and shape. All the power 
and scope of a first-class horse are there, and, 
moreover, it would be impossible to find a better- 
tempered or more friendly gentleman, if I may 
use the word. It may be interesting perhaps to 
note that he measures 83in. of bone below the 
knee, and that he weighs ro?cwt. The record 
of his Turf career is by no means to be taken 
as an indication of his merit as a race-horse, for 
it can truly be said of him that as a race-horse he 
was a most unlucky animal. It was the ambi- 
tion of Mr. George Thursby to ride the winner 
of the Derby, and it may be added that, so 
far as horsemanship was concerned, nothing 
was lacking on his part. John o’ Gaunt 
himself was thoroughly fit and well when the 
eventful day came round, and there seemed to be 
something more than a probability that the great 
classic race would fall to the Sledmere-bred 
son of Isinglass and La Fléche. The horse, 
however, had a rooted objection to rain; so 
much so that he would not face it even ina 
gallop at home. It will be remembered that 
a terrible storm broke over Epsom Downs 
just as the horses were at the starting - post 
for the Derby. It thundered, lightened, and 
a deluge of rain drove into the faces of the 
tunners, the race being eventually won by St. 
Amant, whose ears and eyes were protected by 
the hood he wore. Under these circumstances 
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it is surprising not that John o’ Gaunt 
was beaten, but that he did actually 
finish second. Then, on another occa- 
sion, Mr. Thursby was cantering him 
on Woodgates Downs when he saw a 
shoe fly up, and thought at first that 
his horse had casta shoe; but it turned 
out that he had trodden on one which 
was lying on the ground, and, to make 
matters worse, in flying up it cut him 
severely on the near hind fetlock. 
Inflammation set in, and the horse had 
to be stopped in his work. The acci- 
dent probably cost him the St. Leger, 
and certainly robbed him of several 
valuable prizes which were absolutely 
at his mercy. It may be interesting 
to note in passing that his sire, Isin- 
glass, won £57,455 in stake money 
alone, that his dam was sold for 5,500 
guineas as a yearling, and that he him- 
self was knocked down to Sir J. Thursby 
for 3,000 guineas at the Sledmere sale 
of yearlings in 1892. There is no 
better-bred horse in the world than 
John o’ Gaunt; both his sire and dam 
belong to the famous No. 8 family, and 
his pedigree is full of the best strains 
of both sire and running blood. That 
he will prove to be a most success- 
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ful sire can hardly be a matter of UW’. A. Rouch, SOME OF THE BOXES. Copyright. 
doubt, and students of breeding all 
over the world cannot but be interested by the study of his The paddocks are well arranged, and most of them are sur- 
pedigree, which is here given in detail : rounded by thick, well-grown, old thorn hedges, which provide 
Oxford 12 ( Birdcatcher 11 effective shelter against wild winds, and it is needless to say 
& (Sterling 12 ( ( Honey Dear that all the railings are free from any projections which may 
~* 7 ote 4 . ° is . ° 
a " ( whisper { Flatcatcher 3 possibly cause injury to either mares or foals. And it may 
ES ; ( Silence here be noted that all wooden rails or fencing on the farm are 
8 ( Stockwell 3 { The Baron 24 creosoted, it having been discovered that the mares will never 
5 s ; : 
0 | 2 | Isola Bella Siero gnaw them when so treated. As has already been explained, 
a | = tbomaegran the home paddocks are for the time being almost empty of blood- 
I 4 Fie stock, but in one of them is Grave and Gay, an American-bred 
= < ; ( Newminster 8 Ee i 3 
See ( Lord Clifden 2 i The Slave mare by Henry of Navarre, with a nice lengthy colt foal by 
2 |= | ~ ( Wenlock g ( Rataplan 8 Trenton and in foal to that good horse Zinfandel. With her is 
= a] Mineral ? Manganese La Sagesse, a beautifully bred mare of the No. g family, by 
oa =e ( Manganese = ’ s : : 
< a F ; ( Orlando 13 Wisdom out of St. Mary, by Hermit. She was a good-class race- 
= s | Chevalier d’Indus- : } BS ee at ty 2 “s RE al ea 
= A | Mal ( Industry horse herself, as was proved by her victory in the Oaks of 1895. 
ee sia aie aes IOP ae eae ( Flying Dutchman 8 She is now in foal to John o’ Gaunt, and had with her at the time 
Z. ( [he Dutchman’s : aie gid 3 : 4 
5 < ae ( Red Rose of my visit a very good-looking filly foal by Rock Sand; but I 
Ae | Daughter ere YJ ys D y y 
= ( Vedette 19 r (\ iy 2 am sorry to have to add that the youngster, who, by the way, was 
re = (Galopin 3 : ¢ Mrs. Ridgway foaled on April gth, the birthday of Sceptre, has since died. To 
o | c ( Flying Duchess { Flying Dutchman 3 see some of the other mares we have to drive to Westow, 
A E - : — passing on the way the paddock where the notorious Running 
5 P. ( King Tom 8 decane Rein was reared, and also Whitewall, with all its memories 
~ |o eo \ = ¢ Pocahontas : 3 P= a : 
7]. |g USt. Angela ea of John Scott the Wizard of the North, and of the 
5 (Adeline pete Fairy strangely chequered chapter of Turf history of which the 
a ots ( Ithuriel 2 leading scenes were laid within its walls. In the paddocks the j 
™ 7 Toxophilite 8 a ( Miss Bowe first mare we find is Hattie (1), by Kendal out of Skarte, with a 
| oxophilite ‘ ‘ ; ; ee 
at. | a ui egerdemain { Pantaloon 17 big, upstanding, shapely foal by William III., and then comes 
\s 4 : aoe Pomegranate (2), a splendidly bred mare by Persimmon out of 
‘ot Yg. Melbourne 25 eet Briar Root, by Springfield. A well-balanced, deep-bodied mare 
(Daughter of  < 


is this, and her produce by John o’ Gaunt should, if all goes 
well, be a foal of exceptional quality. It is but a step to the 
paddocks which Sir John 
Thursby has leased, and here 
is Lady Disdain 3, whose pic- 
ture will serve better than any 
words of mine to show what a 
grand type of brood mare she is. 
by Bend Or out of Maid Marian, 
by Hampton out of Quiver, her 
pedigree will satisfy the most 
exacting of critics; andalthough 
Sir J. Thursby had to give q 
3,800 guineas for her at Lord a 
Crewe’s sale, he is sincerely to : 
be congratulated upon the pos- 
session of such a mare, and 
also for having outstayed the 
foreigners, who made a deter- 
mined effort to secure her. 
Here, too, is Evergreen (4), a 
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grand young Bend Or mare : 
out of Ivy Spray, ly Galliard Fi 
out of Wild Ivy, by Spring- : 


field. Other mares to be seen 
in the Westow Paddocks are 
Cup of Assay, a Royal Hamp- 

ton mare, now in foal to John : 
IVA, Rouck, VIEW: OF STUD BUIIDINGS FROM HOW AILL. Copyright. o’ Gaunt; Opera Dance, a : 
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Macheath mare (7); Lady Dundas, by Ladas out of Aureoline, by 
Bend Or, and also in foal to John o’ Gaunt; Briseis, by Galopin 
out of Briar Root, in foal to Martagon; and Foxstones, by Grafton 
out of Queen of the Dale, and now in foal to Minting. Anyone 
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whose means or inclination may prompt them to become breeders 
of bloodstock cannot do better than to ask the permission of 
Sir John Thursby to visit what is now a most thoroughly complete 
and well-organised breeding establishment. 1. 2. &. 


SHOOTING. 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES. 

UNGARIAN partridges, together with the now almost 
universal practice of driving, have been a large 
contributing factor in the undoubted increase of the 
stock of birds in England, and the heavy bags 
obtained to-day compare favourably with those of a 
few years ago. The writer can speak with some little authority 
on the subject of Hungarians, as he has been instrumental in 
importing into this country since 1892 nearly 200,000 live 
partridges and as many eggs. As to the latter, they are either a 
very great success or a very great failure. The long journey of 
nearly 1,000 miles is responsible for much unfertility, and 
careless handling on arrival or indifferent hens, to say nothing 
of the difficulties inseparable from collecting wild birds’ 
eggs which have not been sat upon, contribute to make 
the venture something of a speculation. The live partridge, 
on the other hand, so long as it is fresh-caught, should 
arrive in England in almost as good condition as in its 
wild state, and being in every respect identical with the 
English partridge, should assimilate itself to the conditions pre- 
vailing here. With fresh-caught birds 
the mortality after a three days’ 
journey from Austria-Hungary should 
never exceed 2 per cent. or 3 per cent. 
The travelling partridge is amply 
supplied with food, but never with 
drink, and the baskets, covered with 
cloth on the top, in which he travels 
with nine or ten companions form 
comfortable compartments in which 
to make the long journey. His is 
a through carnage with restaurant 
and sleeping accommodation thrown 

in with no change nor custom house. 
The disposal of partridges on 
arrival at their ultimate destination is 
a matter upon which opinions greatly 
differ. Some favour the penning of 
birds for a longer or shorter pericd, 
under the impression that a rest is 
necessary after the fatigues of travel, 
others again are for immediate release, 
and to these latter the writer inclines. 
The partridge is essentially a wild bird, 
and does not thrive in a pen. It lacks 
therein that natural or insect food which 
is so essential to its well-being, and 
tends to become a_ tame partridge 
brought up on a diet to which it is 
unaccustomed, and is liable to contract 
diseases from which in its wild state it is 
immune. The writer is of opinion that 
todeal successiully with Hungarian part- 
ridges they should be kept in captivity 
as short a time as possible. The best 
method of turning down imported birds 
is to place the baskets on their sides after having loosened the 
cloth coverings. A long string is then attached to the cloth, which 
is pulled off by the keeper standing a little distance’ away and out 
of sight. The birds then leave the baskets of their own accord 
and commence feeding, and if undisturbed from the first they 
will often remain throughout the season in the same field where 
they regained their liberty. It is thus possible, even on a small 
estate, to retain the imported birds if only sufficient care is taken 
with their release. Another important factor in the success of 
such an experiment is to ensure the turning down of Hungarians 
as early in the season as possible. If this is done they can 
become acclimatised to their new surroundings before the 
pairing-time begins, and a few weeks of residence in this 
country entitles them to become naturalised English subjects, 
free to pair and intermarry with the inhabitants of their adopted 
land. What is known as the French system of rearing partridges 
has frequently been tried in this country, but not with uniform 
success. ‘The principle of this system is that a cock partridge in 
confinement must be watched until he has selected his particular 
mate; the couple are then isolated, and will bring up their 
family. It must not be a mariage de convenance but one of 
inclination, and the system, though not very successful in this 

country, is much followed in France. 

Austria-Hungary is the partridge paradise. Neither the 
extreme heat of the low-lying plains of Hungary nor the severe 
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cold of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia seems to have an adverse 
effect upon his well-being. Disease is an unknown quantity; 
the poacher leaves him mostly alone, limiting his attention to 
ground game, and there are no hedges to harbour his natural 
enemies, the stoat, weasel and rat. The second broods are 
invariably a success, and a pair of partridges will bring up a 
larger family than is the case in this country. No wonder, 
therefore, that he thrives. 

The bags of partridges obtained in the Dual Monarchy on 
some of the large estates are incredible. As an instance, at 
Nepomuk, in Bohemia, on the property of Prince Auersperg, 
rented by Mr. Gordon Bennett, ten guns in September, 1904, 
killed, by driving, 17,453 partridges in eight days, the biggest 
total for one day being 4,147. With the exception of the latter 
day, when shooting was carried on for six hours, the average 
number of hours per day was only four and a-half. At 
St. Jchann, in Hungary, the residence of the late Baron 
Hirsch, immense bags were obtained daily for weeks by 
driving, but in this case the stock was replenished yearly 
by the importation of live birds from other estates. 





HIS MAJESTY THE KING. By permission 

It is impossible to forecast what the future of partridge- 
shooting in England may be, but the small extent of the estates 
compared with those of Austria-Hungary, and the configuration 
of the ground, render bags like the above almost an impossibility. 
Nevertheless, although the principal of record breaking, or the 
obtaining of a maximum amount of game in a minimum of time, 
is one which is contrary to the true interests of sport, and to 
be deprecated, the bags of recent years obtained by partridge- 
driving at Holkham, Sandringham, The Grange, Welbeck 
Abbey, Houghton, etc., have surpassed all previous records, and 
testify as much to the greatly increased stock as to the improved 
standard of individual shooting and the deeper knowledge of the 
art of driving. In Hungary circular drives are mostly indulged 
in, the guns being in the middle, hidden from view by high trees 
or concealed in some depression of the ground. ‘The beaters, 
who are a small army in themselves, drive inwards to the centre, 
their circle contracting as they near the guns; and the ground 
being mostly flat and devoid of hedges or obstacles of any kind, 
their progress is easy. The drive over, a long wait often ensues 
to enable the beaters to regain their original positions and 
commence the same beat a second time. Partridge-shooting in 
Austria-Hungary generally commences during the first week in 
August, but varies both as to its opening and close in the 
different provinces or Crown lands. The Minister of Agriculture 
has likewise the power to extend or curtail the date of the close 
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season, and this right is often exercised 
in an indifferent year. By such means 
as these, and by the strict enforcement 
of the game laws, the stock of partridges 
in Austria-Hungary has rather increased 
than diminished of late years, and at 
the same time England has benefited 
by the introduction of a desirable alien. 
The accompanying photographs were 
taken at a shoot near Marienbad, at 
which the King was present. The 
names of the party, reading from left to 
right, are: The Hon. Sir S. McDonnell, 
the Abbot of Tepl, the Hon. E. Stonor, 
the Hon. S. ‘Fortescue, the King, and 
Major T°. Ponsonby. 
Epwarp A. STonor. 
TELESCOPIC SIGHTS. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to us relatively 
1o the remarks recently made by Mr. Edward 
Stonor on the increasing use of the telescopic 
sight by Austrian and other Continental 
shooters of red deer and other big game. One 
of the questions suggested by Mr. Stonor’s 
first remarks was how the telescopic sight 
affected the use of the rifle for a quick shot 
at short range. It is impossible to bring the 
telescopic sight to bear on the mark in a 
hurry—it is essentially the sight for a long, 
motionless shot. Mr. Stonor wrote in expla- 
nation of the way in which the Continental 
rifle shooters, generally far superior to the 
sritish, as is natural seeing that they fire 
many more shots in the year, get over the 
difficulty when a comparatively quick shot 
has to be taken. Our correspondent points 
out the advantage of having the telescopic 
sight fixed on one side of the barrel, so that the ordinary sight can be used in 
the ordinary way when necessity arises for a quick shot. The fact that the 
sight is taken Iin., say, to the left of the line of the barrel—that is to say, of 
the line of the bullet’s flight—creates a deviation so slight that it may be 
The rifle to which this sight was thus conveniently attached— 
was an English-made rifle, and 


From a private photograph, 


disregarded. 
it could, of course, be detached if so desired 
the sight was affixed by an English firm. 
[EXTENSION OF PARTRIDGE-DRIVING IN SCOTLAND. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the system of driving partridges is 
For years and years in the Lothians, which is an 





extending in Scotland. 
excellent partridge country, the keepers made a dead set against all effurts to 
introduce driving. They used to say that ‘‘ partridges will not drive in this 
country,” which meant that they themselves were too conservative (of course 
they ail vote Liberal) to take the trouble to give the thing a fair trial. 


Ilaving said that ‘‘the birds would not drive,” they even took pains to 


ON THE 


A NICE POINT IN THE RULES. 

NE of the leading Scottish papers, which writes of 
the game of golf always in an understanding and 
temperate spirit, has recently taken exception to the 
ruling of the Rules of Golf Committee with regard to 
a singular case brought before it from the Selkirk 

Golf Club. The article in question discusses the subject quite 
temperately, and accords full justice to the very considerable 
labours of the committee; and its exception to this particular ruling, 
therefore, is all the more worth considering seriously. The case, 
as put before the committee, was worded as follows: “In Rule 1g 
of the Rules of Golf it is said, ‘the line of the putt may be 
pointed out, etc., but the person doing so must not touch the 
ground.’ Does this refer to the ground between the ball and the 
hole only, or does it also refer to the ground lying beyond the 
hole, z.e., on the far side of the hole from where the ball is lying ? 
A and B were partners in a foursome against C and D. 
When A was about to play his putt, his partner B, standing 
behind the hole, indicated the line he should take, and, in doing 
so, he rested the top of his club shaft on the ground 2yds. behind 


the hole, and not on the green between the ball and the 
hole. To reach the spot where the club rested, the ball 


would have needed to pass the hole and go 2yds. beyond it. C and 
D claimed the hole. Were they entitled todo so?” This is the 
case as presented to the committee, and the committee’s answer 
is as decisive as it is brief: “C and D were right.” From this 
answer, says the critic in the Scottish paper, it is apparent that 
“they are sometimes prone to look at the letter rather than the 
spirit of the rules,” and he concludes, “this is surely carrying 
the rule to an unwarrantable extreme.” 

At the first view it is to be granted that the contention of 
the critic seems absolutely just ; but on looking at the case a little 
more closely it may be observed that grave difficulties might 
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THE PARTY AT MARIENBAD. 


defeat any efforts at driving which their master insisted on their making. 
If one tried to reason with them, and asked why partridge nature should be 
different in Scotland and in England, they answered, with evident pride in the 
assertion, that it was different, and as for the reason, what matter? They 
also grunted out something about the size of the fields. But they have big 
fields, too, inthe South. However, it is quite true that where the root covert 
is very heavy, as in parts of the high-farmed East Coast of Scotland, the 
beaters have to go very close together to get the birdsup. But they will drive 
quite well, here as elsewhere, and the fact is beginning to be recognised even 
by the keepers who are most hide-bound in traditional nonsense. The 
driving is extending itself in many parts where it was deciared to beimpessible 
only a very few years ago. Partridges, sofar as we know, will drive anywhere, 
and it is very much for the good of the stock that they should be driven. With 
grouse the case is far otherwise. On the West Coast islands they lie so close 
all through the season that to drive them wouid really be impossible. 


GREEN. 


arise if their answer had been otherwise. In the first place, it is 
to be noted that the statement of the case does not make it quite 
clear whether B, who rested the club shaft on the ground behind 
the hole, kept it in that position while his partner putted, or 
whether he merely gave the indication of the line in this way and 
then removed the club. If he did keep the club thus while A 
putted, it seems that he was infringing another rule, which says 
that no mark shall be placed to guide the putter, and on that 
reading of the case he appears to have committed a breach of 
rules, without further argument. But if we may assume, as 
seems likely, that he only indicated the line in this way and then 
removed the club, the point becomes more subtle. The object 
of the rule prohibiting the grounding of the club when showing 
the line was to prevent the making of a mark in the grass, as a 
guide to the putter’s eye, which often was the result, whether 
intentional or accidental, of grounding the top of the shaft as it 
used to be grounded before the rule was made. Supposing that 
the committee had answered otherwise than it did answer, what 
then should be said of the case of a putt in which the best way 
into the hole was to putt well above the hole, perhaps even a 
little beyond it, if the ground was very sloping, and let the ball 
drop in down the slope from that point? Suppose, in such a 
case, that A had said to his partner “ putt to here” (resting the 
club shaft on the ground at the spot he was_ indicating), 
“and let the ball drop in from here.” In this case it might 
well be that his club shaft might make just that little 
disturbance of the grass of that particular spot which is such 
a useful guide for the eye, and which it is the special object 
of the rule to prevent his making. Clearly, here he would be 
contravening the spirit, as well as the letter, of the rule. And 
even, as in the case presented by the Selkirk Club, where there 
is no presumption at all that anything of this kind was done, 
supposing that instead of 2yds. the indicator of the line had 
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grounded his club 2in. only behind the hole (probably a little to 
right or left of the direct line between ball and hole), is it not 
possible that a similar guide to the eye might have been made—a 
mark virtually placed which might make a real difference to the 
putter? I think that is quite possible. 

Of course, it is very easy to state an extreme case, and so 
bring the ruling to apparent absurdity, as the Scottish critic does 
in saying, “according to the finding of the committee, any point 
2oyds. beyond the hole in a line with the ball is the line of 
the putt.” Obviously this is not a point in the line of the argument, 
whether it be a point on the line of the putt or no. The principle 
on which a committee of this kind has to be guided is that it shall 
not give a decision which shall open the door to possible abuses. 
In the particular case quoted the breach of rule was probably 
quite a technical one—probably no guide to the eye or mark, such 
as we have been considering, was formed; but if the committee 
had ruled that no breach was committed because the club was 
rested 2yds. behind the hole, how would it have been if it 
had been rested 2in. behind? Or who is to say precisely 
what the line of a particular putt may be? It may be very far 
indeed from a straight line between ball and hole; it may even 
be, as we have said, a line which curves beyond the hole and 
returns to it. In a word, if the club shaft may be rested anywhere, 
it becomes very difficult indeed to say where it may not be rested. 
The point is an interesting and a subtle one, but the answer given 
by the committee is the answer which seems to shut the door 
most satisfactorily to possible abuse. It is, moreover, the answer 
which is in strict accordance with the written law. That law is 
very simple and very comprehensive: “ The line of the putt may 
be pointed out, but the person doing so must not touch the 
ground.” It is perfectly plain 
and simple. It attempts no 
fine definition of places, or lines 
of putts. It is intelligible, and 
it gives no opening to’ any 
abuse; and we cannot but think 
that the Rules of Golf Com- 
mittee acted wisely in giving an 
answer in accord with the simple 
directness of the rule. 


KECORD SCORE AT St, ANDREWS. 
A VERY remarkable score has been 
made lately at St. Andrews, namely, 
68, by Jack Kirkaldy. It was made 
immediately after the medal week, 
and the reason why I did not refer 
to it sooner is that I wished to be 
assured that it had heen correctly 
merked, all putts holed out, and 
that the course was substantially 
the full medal course. On all these 
points I have now had satisfactory 
assurances, and the score may be 
accepted as one of the most remark- 
able ever recorded, and certainly the 
most remarkable made on that classic 
links. It was done in a private match—that is to say, it does not stand as a 
1ecord for a scoring competition, It is quite possible that, had Jack Kirkaldy 
started with all the terrors associated with a card and a pencil, the score might 
not have been so good, even at that very psychological moment. But, such as 
it is, it is something of a marvel, especially when it is taken in connection 
with the score returned for the Royal and Arcient Club medal, at which 
meeting of a very large and representative field of amateurs Mr. Mansfield 
Hunter’s 78 was the solitary score under 80 returned on a day which looked 
ideal for golf; and on the Saturday of the same week 80 was the score at 
which three members of the town club tied for their medal. It is likely that 
this 68 will stand as a record—such as it is—for many along day. It is 
much to be regretted that this premier course in the kingdom is not more 
tested than it is by the constant play of the greatest professional golfers, such 
as Vardon, Braid, Taylor and Herd. Andrew Kirkaldy is a fairly constant 
player, Jack, his brother, only an occasional one, and there are others of fine 
capabilities, but not quite of the very first class. 


DUNCAN AND MAyo AGAINST THE WORLD. 


Inspired by their brave doings at Hollinwell, Duncan and Mayo, or, 
more probably, some of their admirers on their behalf, issued a challenge to 
all the world, saying that they were prepared to play in a foursome against 
any other two for £100 a side, the match to be of seventy-two holes, with 
choice to each side of one of the greens. I do not suppose it was to be 
thought fer a moment that such a challenge as this would go begging. It 
seemed a great deal more likely that acceptors would be tumbling over each 
other to get their claims in first. Personally, I had rather thought that Braid 
and Herd, or Vardon and Taylor would take it up, arranging themselves on 
the lines of the recent international foursome; but, as it turns out, they are 
Braid and Vardon, a Scot and a Sassenach, who have snatched the glove 
first. Braid, no doubt, has a desire to be at Duncan again, after the latter’s 
victory over him at Hollinwell. Braid is not beaten often enough to have 
learnt ** to take it lying down.” Details and localities of the match have to 
be arranged. For my own surmise the choice of Walton Heath as one of the 
greens seems probable, seeing that Braid is on one side. Mayo’s course at 
Chipstead is hardly yet in order for such a match. And as for the green of 
Duncan’s residence, Aberdeen, itis ‘‘a far cry.” In any case, the match 
hould be an interesting one. I know which side I should back, but do not 
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feel called upon to say. Enough to say that, if these two young players 
beat Braid and Vardon, they will have done very big work indeed. But I do 
not think that the match ought to be a runaway affair. 

HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


THE CHIPSTEAD LINKS. 

NE of the latest additions to the golf clubs of Surrey 

is that at Chipstead, on the confines of Banstead 

Downs, and not very far from Walton Heath. 

Though venerable in point of history as a rural 

parish of the county, it is only since the population 

has gradually spread beyond Croydon and Purley that something 
like a little town has begun to be formed in the Chipstead neigh- 
bourhood. And as one of the inseparable needs of the time 
seems to be a local golf course in the neighbourhood of every 
spreading community, the growing population at Chipstead and 
its neighbourhood have found what they so keenly desired 
practically at their own doors. The valley at Chipstead is one of 
the most picturesque strips of scenery in the whole county, and 
in the natural surroundings of its situation the Chipstead Club 
has assuredly one of the most enjoyable courses to be found 
anywhere in the neighbourhood of London. The course is 
situated on the top of one of the swelling shoulders of a hil! 
which constitutes one of the opposite sides of the valley, beyond 
which lie the downs at Banstead. Over and around this hill an 
interesting eighteen-hole course has been laid out, and though 
the club has been opened but a little over a year, the green shows 
every prospect by its soil and the character of its turf of becoming 
a very excellent one. The subsoil is chalk, and though the lies are 
a little on the rough side at present, owing to the impossibility 





CHIPSTEAD LINKS: THE SEVENTH GREEN. 


of doing any effective green work during the dry, hot summer 
through which we have recently passed, there are plenty of 
indications to show that the turf will soon become of that fine, 
close and short texture generally associated with chalky down- 
land. There is a neat little club-house at the first tee, and, as 
the railway station lies a few hundred yards away at the bottom 
of the hill, it will be readily seen that at Chipstead the golfers 
have one of the first and best requisites conducing to success in 
the easy accessibility of a frequent train service to London and 
the neighbouring districts. 

The course is laid out over this broad hog’s back, and 
certainly much ingenuity has been shown in taking advantage of 
the available area of ground within which to form a golf course 
full of variety. As only a little over 100 acres are available, 
there is not much opportunity given to provide a fair number of 
long holes. The longest holes at present are the twelfth with 
4loyds., the tenth with gooyds., the thirteenth with 396yds., the 
eleventh with 379yds., while the first, third, fourth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth are all between 300yds. and gooyds. It will thus be 
seen that there are a good many two-shot holes, and in this 
respect the weakness of the course at present consists in its failure 
to give any extended opportunity for brassie play. But there 
is an intention to extend the course by taking in more ground, 
which will not only add to its variety, but will give the 
executive an opportunity in all probability to stretch out some 
of the tees. The best holes to play are undoubtedly the short 
ones, the seventh hole of 1o6yds. up the hill slope, the eighth of 
138yds. down on to a putting green excellently guarded close 
to the railway line, and the fourteenth of t1ooyds. down hill 
towards the railway on to a putting green about the size of a 
family dining-room table, cut out of the slope like some of the 
greens on the old Winchester course. All these short holes are 
particularly interesting, for the smallness of the putting greens on 
to which you have to pitch makes it essential that the ball should 
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be hit with a good deal of 
under-spin, in order to prevent 
it from rolling over either into 
the bunker or down the slope 
of the hill. Another charm of 
Chipstead is the absence of 
monotony. There is a good 
deal of hill-climbing to bring 
the muscles of the legs into 
unaccustomed use, and to give 
the golfer an admirable oppor- 
tunity to exercise the art of 
generous and deep breathing. 
3ut the feature of Chipstead 
which will impress the visitor 
most is the charm of the sur- 
roundings in the neighbourhood 
of the course. Fresh and in- 
vigorating air, gentle  hill- 
climbing, interesting and varied 
play, especially at the short 
holes, and in the approach to 
the little table putting greens 
cut out of the hillside, are 
admirably stimulating in the 
way of exercise and as a test 
of skill. But when one looks 
all round at the extensive view of wooded hill, and the cultivated 
slopes and valley, one begins to realise that, after all, not the 
least inconsiderable share of the enjoyment from golf on such 
a course as Chipstead is to be derived from the zsthetic pleasure 
of allowing the eye to dwell ever and anon upon the rich 
autumnal scene spread out around one. 

Chipstead, moreover, is the playing-ground of Mayo, the young 
professional, who has suddenly burst into fame as a result of the 
News of the World tournament a week ago at Nottingham, and one 
of the daring challengers in the professional foursome against Braid 
and Vardon. As one who has seen and played with many profes- 
sionals over a long stretch of golfing years, 1 had an opportunity a 
few days ago of studying Mayo’s play at close quarters. He is 
a well-set-up young Englishman, bright and sunny in manner. 
For one who has played the game but four years, exclusively on 
English courses, and principally on inland greens, Mayo 
undoubtedly plays a strong, if somewhat crude, game. What he 
knows of the game and of club-making was mainly acquired in 
Staffordshire, and his opportunities of developing his ability have 
not been numerous in matches with other professionals. But he 
has plenty of self-confidence, and looks a sturdy young fellow 
who would not be easily unsettled by a stranger opponent than 
himself. His tee shot is the strongest part of his game. He 
drives a fairly long ball, rather too high in its flight for dangerous 
or risky carries, but the line is, as a general rule, straight. His 
stance is open, and very much like Vardon’s and Mr. Hilton’s ; 
but in bringing back the club in the upward and downward 
swing, Mayo makes the club-head travel. in a more 
elliptical orbit than is customary with any of our leading 
professionals of long-established reputation. It is a full and 
graceful enough swing, but it lacks the grace, the finish and the 
forceful energy of either of his two opponents in the forthcoming 
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PUTTING AT THE EIGHTEENIH HOLE. 


match. The weak part of his game is, undoubtedly, the approach 
shots with the iron clubs. With these he takes a longer sweep 
than is usual among the best players, with the result that the 
club-head rarely bites out the ball cleanly and firmly. There is 
a tendency also in the longer swing to cause him to sclaff behind 
the ball very slightly, and there is, moreover, a pronounced 
disposition on Mayo’s part to hit his balls off the iron witha 
slice. One shot he plays particularly well with the iron is a long 
high approach. The ball drops dead on the green and scarcely rolls 
a yard. He has an interlocked grip, like the majority of his 
brethren nowadays; and one noticeable feature of his is to grip 
the leathers at the extreme end of the shaft, both with the driver and 
the iron clubs. But he is an admirably careful putter when on the 
putting green. It is obvious, however, to the eye of experience 
that the number of shots “in his locker” is limited, and that 
experience in hard piay, now and hereafter, must infallibly teach 
him a good many things in technique that he will be all the better 
for incorporating in his golfing armament. 


THE SCIENCE OF GREEN-KEEPING. 

HE new volume which has just been added to the 
Country Lire Library of Sport, edited by Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson, deals with the most interesting, delicate, 
and difficult question of “Golf Greens and Green- 
Keeping ” (published at the offices of Country Lirr, 

price ros. 6d.). The gap in the organisation of golf clubs which 
this volume unquestionably fills has long been a hindering one. 
The methods that have hitherto been adopted in connection with 
the preparation and maintenance of golf courses have been largely 
a rule-of-thumb system of preparing tees and putting greens; 
and, as a matter of fact, it has only been within the last ten or a 
dozen years that constant study 
and scientific experiment have 
been carried out by golfers to 
determine the best conditions 
of preparing different soils out 
of which to make a good golf 
green. The publication of 
this volume shows that .the 
work connected with a golf 
green—how best to drain it, the 
best kinds of grasses to choose 
for the soils, how best to 
arrange the bunkers in natural 
conformity with the lie of the 
ground, and the best manures 
t» be employed to suit each 
particular kind of soil so as 
to produce the most desirable 
kind of grass for the game— 
may now be justly termed one 
of the branches of scientific 
agriculture. The great charm 
of this volume is that it is a 
practical treatise founded on 
long and patient experiment 
both by amateur golfers of light 
and leading among us, as well 
as by scientific agriculturists 
and seedsmen, who have begun 
to realise through the frequency 
with which their opinion has 
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been consulted that the upkeep of a golf green has now become 
one of the imperative duties of their scientific profession. In 
these pages there is no loose and inconclusive theorising; and 
Mr. Hutchinson certainly deserves the thanks of all green 
committees of golf clubs for the method he has adopted of 
throwing much-needed enlightenment on the perplexing obscurities 
of golf-green-keeping both on new courses as well as on those of 
\ong-established reputation. 
The editor of ‘ Golf Greens and Green- Keeping ” has divided 
‘he country up into representative soils, and he has selected as 
ontributors to a most interesting volume of practical observation 
nd sustained experiment a number of gentlemen whose names as 
layers of wide experience and as architects of new golf courses 
re now well known. Each of these gentlemen has contributed 
chapter, relating his experience of the best grass seeds, the 
ianures, the treatment of the soil, the formation of bunkers, the 
nethods of rolling and watering, and the best seasons of the year 
luring which the work should be undertaken in order to produce 
‘he best results to satisfy the general body of golfers who play 
ver the course. Thus we have full accounts of how seaside 
inks are treated by green-keepers of experience like Hugh 
iJamilton, the successor of Tom Morris at St. Andrews, and of 
ow Hunter, at Deal, has been able to keep that very fine seaside 
ourse in such a state of perfect order as to win the admiration 
nd approbation of golfers all over the country. Mr. H.S. Colt 
hows in his chapter on the treatment of a light inland soil like 
sunningdale—in many respects the most interesting chapter in 
‘he book—how a fine player of the game has been able to 
ind in the science of golf-green-keeping something very 
nuch akin to an absorbing study. The same observation 
ipplies to the chapter contributed by Mr. Herbert Fowler on the 
:ethods of course construction, treatment of turf and bunkers at 
\Valton Heath, which is a model example of the golfing 
developments of the time, which will enlist the serious attention 
of many future golf course architects. Then Mr. Mure Fergusson 
describes how he has been able to carve out and keep up the 
course at Byfleet which he was instrumental in carving out of a 
pine forest, while Peter Lees, bringing to Richmond the experience 
gathered by him at North Berwick and on the Braid Hills at 
I:dinburgh, gives the most valuable guidance to green committees 
from his years of labour and experiment in the proper treatment 
of an inland green. Mr. Leonard Keyser, with an intimate 
knowledge of golf at Winchester, shows how a golf course on 
chalk downs ought to be treated in order to produce the most 
satisfactory results, and James Braid, as the fruit of his long 
sojourn on the heavy inland course at Romford, gives, with the 
pithy conciseness of the practical worker, the product of the 
knowledge he acquired in making a heavy soil a first-class golf 
green in all weathers. Mr. E. Mephem contributes a very 
interesting chapter, with details of expenditure, on the laying out and 
preparation of a golf course in an inland park, while Lieutenant 
C. K. Hutchison, as one of our leading amateurs who has played 
over and studied the majority of the courses in the country, gives 
many fruitful hints to golfers who are laying out new greens as to 
the best system to be pursued in forming and placing bunkers. 
Finally, Mr. Hilton, out of the fulness of his long playing experience 
over all the golf courses in the United Kingdom, both inland and 
seaside, gives us a critical chapter on the hazards and length of holes 
on the five champion. courses, an experience which leads him also 
to suggest some practical considerations to green keepers and 
committees of some of the essential principles that should be 
borne in mind in the laying out of a new course. Mr. Hutchinson 
himself, who lacks neither varied experience nor intimate know- 
ledge of the best attributes of seaside and inland golf, contributes 
an introductory chapter, in which he shows that the day is past 
when golf greens can be left to the unaided bounty of Nature 
herself, and that to-day the modern requirements of the golfer 
need something better and more scientific in the way of agricul- 
tural knowledge than was found to be compatible with the 
playing of the game in earlier years, when the number of golf 
courses could be numbered on the fingers of one hand. Mr. 
Hutchinson also, like a chairman who presides over a scientific 
symposium of experts, winds up the debate in a concluding 
chapter, in which he summarises the general points of agreement, 
as well as of implied or actual divergence among the experts. 
The general effect of the whole book may be summed up in 
this way: That each kind of soil over which a golf course is laid 
out must be scrupulously studied and treated experimentally to 
find out which is the kind of grass seed that will give the finest 
turf, and which is the best manure that will help to enrich it. 
Each expert starts upon that root basis of the problem; and 
though here and there there may be a difference in slight points 
of detail in the: methods of subsequent treatment, there is a 
wonderful unanimity among all of the contributors that the 
highest results can only be produced after the most watchful 
care. They are all agreed that weeds must be carefully excluded 
from the soils and manures which are used for the greens; that 
light wooden rollers are preferable to heavy iron rollers; that 
sheep are, on the whole, beneficial to the grass ; that worms, as a 
rule, should be rigidly kept down, if not wholly exterminated ; 
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and that, if it is necessary to water putting greens in hot and dry 
weather, the work should always be undertaken, as is the case at 
Walton Heath, during the night. One of the most interesting 
chapters from the scientific point of view is that contributed by 
Mr. Gilbert Beale (of Messrs. Carter) on “ The Formation of 
Turf,” showing the methods that should be employed in order to 
procure good golf turf in the shortest possible time, the absolute 
necessity of systematic weeding and the precaution that should 
be taken to burn all kinds of weeds that may be found growing 
on the green. As the really first step that has been made in the 
systematic study of the science of green-keeping on golf courses, 
no contribution of similar or higher value has been made to the 
literature of the game. It is a rich storehouse of valuable 
practical hints, the outcome of actual experiment; and the 
volume ought not only to be studied by the members of every 
green committee of a golf club, but it should enrich the library of 
every player who is interested in golf and the best methods by 
which a golf green should be treated so as to produce the 
highest value for the general club expenditure. 
A. J. Ropertson, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN ANCIENT COUNTRY INN. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘f Country LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—In the High Street of the City of Rochester several old houses are being 
demolished to make room for electric tramways. Among them is a small inn 
bearing the sign of the White Hart. It was built in the ycar 1396, and the 
sign was evidently taken from a badge of King Richard II. From time to 
time the house had undergone alterations, but it had an unbroken record as 
an inn from the time it was built. The ownership was first transferred in 
1401, and again in 1433. On ‘‘the 21st Feb. in the 18th yere of the 
reyne of King Henry the 7th, an owner, one Robert Croft, left by will money 
for the fyndying of a priest in the Church of St. Nicholas to synge for the 
soule of the said Robert Croft.” An interesting inventory of the contents of 
the house was made in 1569, and is printed in a paper in ‘f Archeologia 
Cautiana,” 1895. The names of the rooms are given, and the number of panes 
of glass in the windows. In the reign of King James I. the property came 
into the possession of the old family of Dalyson of Hamptons, Kent. On 
the last day of June, 1667, Samuel Pepys sojourned and slept at the White Hart. 
He had visited Chatham, and strolled on to Rochester with a friend, ‘Sa fine 
walk, and there saw Sir F. Clerke’s house, which is a pretty seat” (illustrated 
in COUNTRY LIFE, May 27th, 1899), ‘‘and went into the Cherry Garden, 
and here met with a young, plain, silly shopkeeper and his wife, a pretty 
young woman, and I did kiss her.” He and his friend then went to the 
White Hart to supper, ‘‘and then to bed. Our beds were corded, and we 
had no sheets to our beds, only linen to our mouths ” 
to prevent the contact of the blanket with the face), Rochester is noted for 
many old inns. The Crown Inn was established in 1390, and the original 
building was destroyed within the writer’s recollection. It was the scene in 
the second act of Shakespeare’s ‘*‘ Hemy IV.,” Part L., of the Two Carriers and 
Gadshill. The first owner, Symond Potyn, left money to found almshouses 
for the poor. These old inns are rapidly disappearing throughout the 
country, and we are losing many of the old signs and sign-boards and their 
often beautiful hammered ironwork, supports, and framing.—S. AVELING. 


(a narrow strip of linen 





TRAINING JIN FORESTRY. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘* Counrry LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—I notice in your issue of the 13th inst. an enquiry by M. J. Stratton 
as to training in forestry, and an editorial note to the effect that if the 
training is required for a working forester the only properly organised 
instruction known of is in the Forest of Dean, ‘‘ but it is only open to wood- 
men from the Crown Forests.” The latter part of this sentence, which I 
have put in inverted commas, is not quite correct. It cannot, I think, be too 
widely known that suitable youths of the working class, other than the sons 
of woodmen in Crown employ, are received at the school of instruction in the 
Forest of Dean; and if the school, which may perhaps be stili regarded as an 
experiment, be long continued, it cannot help being of great benefit to all 
those who, being concerned in the management of woods, require properly 
qualified foresters to look after them. The school year begins on or about 
November Ist, and a course lasts two years. The Deputy Ranger of the 
Forest, Philip Baylis, Esq., Whitemead Park, Coleford, Glos., or the 
Director of the School, C. O. Hanson, Esq., Latimer Lodge, Littledean, 
near Newnham, Glos., would, I am sure, give an enquirer full information upon 
the subject.—RussELL J. KERR, jun., Broughtons, near Newnham-on-Severn. 

[We are glad to hear that the course is now open to all. When it was 
initiated, about two and a-half years ago, instruction could then only be 
provided, it was understood, for a certain limited number of woodmen 
employed in one or other of the Crown forests. —ED. } 





THE NEW LARGE-FLOWERED SWEET VIOLETS FROM SEED. 
(To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ CcuNtTRY LIFE.” | 

S1r,—Can you tell me whether it is possible to raise the new large sweet 

violets from seed sown in boxes or cold frames in October, thus obtaining 

young plants that can be planted out in Aprii? Will these plants flower the 

following winter or spring ? In September I planted them in a warm border 

where they can be protected from frost.—A. L, 

[Yes. You may sow the seed of the large sweet violet Princess of Wales 
or any of the type now with a fair prospect of tufts strong enough to plant 
out next April to flower through the autumn, winter and spring, provided their 
cultivation is undeistood and carefully attended to. Stronger plants would 
have been obtained if the seeds had been sown six weeks earlier; .however, if 
sown at once in sballew boxes in light and friable soil, and placed in a cold 
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frame close to the glass, protected from frost during winter, and the young 
seedlings potted into 3in. pots early in February, there should be no failures. 
Place them in the cold frame and near the glass, and encourage growth by 
gixing genial warmth and moisture, created by syringing the plants in the 
afternoon (about 3 p.m.), at the same time closing the frame. About the 
first week in April the cover to the frame should be taken off altogether, and 
the plants hardened off by exposing them to the weather, day and night, 
before planting them in the open about the middle of April. Treated in this 
way, sturdy and healthy plants will result. Few 
flowers seed more freely than the violet ; indeed, 
this is often the cause of failure in its growth. 
It tends to exhaustion, especially when the first 
flowers of autumn are allowed to seed. Plants 
intended for winter and spring flowering should 
never be allowed to bear seed. Thereare always 
advantages and disadvantages in growing violets 
fromseed, The advantages are that the young 
plants are usually healthier and less liable (for 
a y2ar or two at least) to attacks from fungoid 
Ciseases, to which the violet is unfortunately 
subject. There is also the chance that you may 
be the fortunate raiser of a new or improved 
variety ; but, on the other hand, you cannot be 
certain that the seedling will be the same as 
the parent, especially when several varieties are 
grown together.—En. ] 


AN OLD OAK. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE ”’] 
S1k,—I am sending you a photograph of a tree 
planted in Rivenhall, a village in Essex, which 
I trust will interest some of your readers. 
The tree is called King Stephen’s Oak, being 
planted by King Stephen between the years 
1135-54, while on a visit to Rivenhall Place, 
at that time called Survey-Ruenhalla. Rivenhall 
was given by the Crown to Eustace Count de 
Boulogne. His daughter married Stepher, who 
became King Stephen ; thus she became Queen- 
Consort of England, and through her (the heiress 
of Rivenhali) these lands again became the property of the Crown. In Stephen’s 
time they were held by Harold, who was a steward or tenant in charge of 
Rivenhall under King Stephen’s father-in-law, the Count de Boulogne. 
The tree is about five minutes’ walk from Rivenhall Place. It was once twice 
as high as it is at present, but was damaged by fire about thirty years ago. 
The division in the centr: of the trunk is large enough to allow five people to 
stand in at the same time. The oak is a source of great interest to many 
people who visit Rivenhall.— A. BRUMENT. 


MAY QUEENS’ SPEECHES. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘f Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—-Would you kindly allow me space to ask some of your young readers 
to help me in my work for the May Queen festivals. What I desire is a 
short essay taking the form of a May Queen’s speech from her throne. The 
only prize I can offer for the competition is that the best ones, with the 
names of the writers, will be embodied in my MSS., entitled ‘* The May 
Queen’s Manual,” which, as soon as complete, I hope to offer to a publisher, 





ready for the next May festival.—JosEPpH DEEDY, Hon. Secretary May 
Queen Register, 43, Victoria Road, Bromley Common, -Kent. 





A COTTAGE SAFE. 
[To THE EDITOR oF *f CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
Siz,— 4 propos of the interesting photograph of an improvised safe at 
Landermere, in your ‘* Correspondence ” columns of September 22nd, I fancy 
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the using of old ovens in cottages in this manner is not so rare as might hy 
supposed, I have personally seen several instances of it, the most remarkab| 
being one where a blacksmith in a country village applied for, and eventually 
took, a large farm. He represented the third generation who had carried o; 
the smithy, but had never had a banking account, being old-fashioned enoug) 
to be prejudiced avainst such ‘‘ new-fangled notions.” Ie declared, how 
ever, that he had sufficient capital to stock the farm properly, and on particula: 
investigation it turned out that he had a sum of several thousand pounds, th 





accumulated savings of himself and his forbears, the whole of which was 
kept for safety in an old iron oven built into the wall of his cottage. Th 
had been the family safe for longer than he could remember, and the greate: 
part of the treasure he had inherited, unknown to anyone except his wife, and, 
of course, free from any questions of succession duty and so forth, What 
sum the loss of interest, etc., represented may be imagined, but it was not 
with ut a considerable amount of persuasion that the man was induced to 
transfer his hoard to a bank. Among the gold there were quite a larg 
number of pre-Victorian coins, including many :pade guineas, some of then 
in as fresh a state as when they had left the Mint.—L. G. 
WILD PRODUCTS. 

[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘ CouNntTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—Being an attentive reader of your very interesting paper, I would 
alvise ‘‘F. T.,” author of the letter ‘‘ Wild Products” in the issue o 
September 29th, to do as we do in our forests in Bohemia, where the poor 
people go to collect mushrooms, berries, dry sticks, etc. Every one of them 
must buy the permission to do so, for a quits 
small sum, 6d. or Is, the object of this being 
not to squeeze money out of them, but to 
keep up the principle that the woods are privat 
property. By the same means ‘‘ F. T.” coul:| 
keep the London tramps out of his premises, by 
giving the permits only to his own poor neigh 
bours.—C. F. C. 


A SHY BIRD. 

{To THE Eprror OF ‘*‘CouNntTRY LIFE.” } 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph of the night- 
jar or goatsucker may be of interest to 
your readers. Though common in most parts 
of the country, it is but little known, owing to 
its wonderful protective colouring and_ its 
retiring habits. While it only comes out at 
dusk to feed—as do the owls—its flight an 
build are those of the hawk, hence its loc: 
names of ‘‘night-hawk” and ‘‘ fern-owl. 
During the day it generally sleeps under som 
thick bush among gorse or bracken, alway 
sitting along the branch instead of across it 
as do other birds; but as night comes on 
wakes up. Though by no meansa large bird— 
being about the size of a lark—its mouth is « 
enormous proportions, while its beak is ver 
small. This is to be expected, since it has 1 
idea of pecking at its food, but, taking it « 
the wing, swallows it whole ; indeed, si me id 
of the size of its mouth may be gained from t! 
fact that it can with ease catch and swallow the sticky cockchafer that i 
the early part of June is such a nuisance. This alone ought to gain it tl 
approval of the farmer, for the grub of this beetle, living in the ground, as 
does, for three years, does infinite damige to the crops. The hen lays tw 
eggs, beautifully mottled, in a mere hele scratched in the ground under t! 
shelter of some overhanging furze bush, and so close does she sit, and s 
much does she resemble her surroundings, that were it not for the brightne 
of her eyes she would be almost impossible to find.—C. J. Covciman. 
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